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EDUCATION AND DEMOCRACY’ 


By Dr. J. W. STUDEBAKER 
U. 8S. COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


As I glance through various conference 
and convention programs coming to my 
attention, I am encouraged by the increas- 
ing tendeney to present discussions rather 
than series of long lectures and addresses. 

It now seems to be the rule rather than 
the exception that the listener shall have 
opportunity to elarify for himself the 
meanings of the speaker through discus- 
The panel—or symposium-forum— 
is fast taking the place of lengthy addresses 
and public monologues. This tendency 
itself is a good omen to those who are 
eager to preserve democracy. 

[ wish I had time to outline fully the 
swiftly growing movement of adult civic 
education and to report to you on the 
activities of your Federal Office of Edu- 
cation in promoting this movement. I 
should like to summarize the scores of let- 
ters coming to me weekly from school 
superintendents, principals and classroom 
teachers, expressing their desires and in- 
tentions to make the educative process in 
their branches of education a more effective 
training ground for articulate citizenship. 
If [ had time, I should like to describe in 
some detail the program of junior forums 
operating in high schools in Des Moines and 
other places. 


sion. 


a Address given at the meeting of the National 
Education Association at Portland, Oregon, as 
part of a Panel-Forum, General Session, June 29, 
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During this convention the National 
Broadcasting Company will relay to the 
American people a high-school forum led 
and participated in by students. The 
popularity and significance of the Town 
Hall of the Air programs have convinced 
broadeasters of the vital importance of 
public discussion, so that, on their own 
initiative, the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany is arranging these high-school pro- 
grams. I understand the National Broad- 
casting Company intends to present a uni- 
versity series of a similar nature in the fall. 

I wish I had time to tell you about the 
ten forum demonstration centers which 
will be operated next autumn and winter 
by local public education agencies, with the 
aid of federal support and the active co- 
operation and sponsorship of the U. S. 
Office of Education. One of these centers is 
to operate here in Portland, with the hope 
that it will radiate a great influence for 
adult civic education throughout the North- 
west. 

I can only mention, but I can not take 
time to recount, the advances we have been 
able to make in educational broadcasting as 
a means of extending and promoting adult 
education. Not only are we experimenting 
with the radio medium as an educational 
force in what may be described as a na- 
tional radio workshop, but this year we 
have been representing the interests of 
local publie education in all communities 
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by urging the Federal Communications 
Commission permanently to reserve for the 
exclusive use of local systems of education 
a fair proportion of the high frequency 
wave-lengths as yet not allocated. 

I should like to report to you some of 
the aspects of the survey we have been mak- 
ing of the public forum movement as it is 
being developed under numerous sponsor- 
ships. The fact that over two thirds of the 
reporting forums in our survey were estab- 
lished since 1929 and one half of them date 
their beginnings after 1932 is indeed an 
encouraging indication of a growing popu- 
lar interest in education as a means of 
preserving and extending democracy. 
From the hundreds of communications we 
are receiving, from laymen as well as edu- 
eators, I think it is safe for me to predict 
that twice as many forums will be spon- 
sored in 1937 as were in operation during 
the current academic year. 

Those of us who want to see organized 
public education take the lead in this ser- 
vice for democracy are hopeful that many 
of these new forums will be under the 
auspices and management of public agen- 
cies of education. And we have reason to 
believe that there is a distinct tendency in 
this direction. Citizens’ committees and 
adult education councils in many places 
are reporting vigorous work in behalf of 
special appropriations in the regular school 
budgets for adult civic education. 

We have cause to indulge in a certain 
amount of celebration over the growing 
acceptance of our plea for an educational 
system serving the needs of people in our 
democracy from the cradle to the grave. 
But as a profession we face real problems 
in attempting to serve the public welfare 
and the cause of democracy, both in regard 
to the organization and operation of formal 
educational opportunity for children and 
young people and the development of the 
more informal but indispensable adult civic 
education plans. 
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I shall not, therefore, dwell further upon 
the encouraging signs of new vitality in 
public education or report specifically on 
the national and local programs now being 
sponsored. The Office of Education is or- 
ganizing and publishing this material for 
wide-spread distribution. 

While the indications are many that 
people generally are imbued with a new 
eagerness for understanding current af- 
fairs; and while there is an encouraging 
response to this revival of social conscious- 
ness, there is at the same time a marked 
tendency toward suppression of civil liber- 
ties without which no program of public 
enlightenment is possible. This tendency 
is noticeable in the various attempts toward 
intimidation of the teaching profession to 
frustrate its leadership in the attack on 
civic ignorance. 

From the days of George Washington 
and Thomas Jefferson to the present, every 
important leader of the people has made 
vital pronouncements on the subject of 
education and democracy, and has advo- 
eated the principle of free public educa- 
tional opportunity as essential to our form 
of government. 

In the early days of our history there 
was an articulate minority which honestly 
and forthrightly opposed democracy itself. 
They feared popular government and 
sought every means of preventing the 
direct control of public affairs by the 
people. 

First they complained against the igno- 
rance of the common people, and then they 
opposed the organization of the public 
school system as a means of providing for 
publie enlightenment. 

As we progressed, learning the ways of 
democracy with the establishment of each 
new community, and as public education 
swept aside opposition in its onward march 
toward the great goal of equal educational 
opportunities, it became apparent to those 
elements, unsympathetic with the idea of 
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popular self-government, that it was use- 
less to make a frontal attack upon democ- 
racy any longer. That which could not be 
directly overthrown, they sought to sub- 
vert to their own purposes in other ways. 
In the disguise of defenders of American 
democracy they have organized Ku Klux 
Klans and Black Legions to frustrate the 
process of free inquiry and, therefore, of 
freedom itself. They have tried to control 
the content of text-books through the in- 
direct bribery of text-book writers with 
high fees for ‘‘Publie Relations’’ work. 
They have sought in every possible way to 
prevent the fair and impartial treatment 
of controversial questions and to force edu- 
cational administrations to carry the prop- 
aganda of selfish interests into the class- 
room. They have manufactured ‘‘red’’ 
scares and threatened educational appro- 
priations. 

I could go on detailing the activities of 
the minority groups essentially antago- 
nistie to demoeracy. But it is needless for 
me to remind you of the many different 
tactics employed to frighten our profession 
and thus prevent it from assuming its 
rightful and necessary obligation for 
vital citizenship training in terms of the 
demands of a progressive democracy. 

We may as well recognize clearly that as 
we venture into the field of controversy 
and attempt to organize an educative proc- 
ess for children, adolescents and adults 
which will actually develop critical and 
independent thinking, we shall of necessity 
incur the opposition of those minorities 
which really oppose democracy itself. We 
must be aware that such minorities exist 
and always have existed since the Declara- 
tion of Independence challenged the old 
system of special privilege. 

I submit, then, for our discussion that 
one of the major problems of the teaching 
profession is the development of a clear 
policy, consistent with the principles of 
democraey, by which we may keep open the 
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lines of communication, maintain free ac- 
cess to knowledge and provide for full and 
free discussion of controversial questions. 

Please note that I am suggesting that our 
professional policy should be consistent 
with the principles of democracy. We 
must not be persuaded to adopt a retalia- 
tory policy, the very policy of suppression 
which we oppose. While these minority 
groups of which I speak must not be allowed 
successfully to suppress the expression of 
opinion or the presentation of facts in con- 
flict with their particular ideas, the expres- 
sion of their points of view must be as 
serupulously protected by our profession as 
the rights of persons and groups who do 
not attempt to gain the acceptance of their 
views by suppressing their opponents. 

Thomas Jefferson once said in a letter: 
‘‘Differences of opinon lead to inquiry and 
inquiry to truth, and I am sure... we 
value too much the freedom of opinion sane- 
tioned by our Constitution not to cherish its 
exercise even when in opposition to our- 
selves. ...I respect the right of free 
opinion too much to urge an uneasy pres- 
sure of my own opinion on others.”’ 

I believe that we can pursue an aggressive 
policy of resistance against the ‘‘uneasy 
pressures’’ exercised by certain groups to 
prevent the expression of contrary opinion, 
without attempting to enlist our profession 
on one side or the other of controversial 
issues. 

Now let me suggest for our considera- 
tion some of the points we might include 
in an educational policy adequate to pro- 
tect the right of the learner to learn. 

First: It seems to me that it should be a 
cardinal and accepted policy of the teach- 
ing profession, through its own organiza- 
tions, to put up a vigorous defense against 
all definite encroachments on democratic 
rights and freedom, and against campaigns 
of misrepresentation designed to intimidate 
teachers and professors. 

It must be understood that the struggle 
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for academic freedom is not for the benefit 
of teachers but rather for the preservation 
of the rights of the people to learn. There- 
fore, the defense plans of the teaching pro- 
fession should include the cooperation of 
all civie-minded groups. 

There is little doubt that a powerful 
alignment of the organized forces of democ- 
racy, working in understanding coopera- 
tion with great professional organizations 
passionately devoted to the cause of true 
education for democracy, could successfully 
resist the seemingly inevitable threats to 
free inquiry organized by minorities and 
promoted by influences with anti-demo- 
cratic purposes. 

We may well take warning from the ex- 
periences of the adherents to democracy in 
some countries abroad and realize that 
active defense of democratic rights wher- 
ever and whenever they are questioned is 
essential. It is part of our duty as public 
servants in a democracy to plan careful 
defenses against the suppression of the 
rights of the people. 

The importance of a defense function in 
a professional policy is emphasized by the 
uncoordinated and, therefore, ineffective 
defense of the school teachers in the District 
of Columbia. The ridiculous but appar- 
ently necessary administrative procedure 
requiring the teachers of the District to 
take an oath each pay day stating that they 
have not taught or advocated Communism 
in or out of school is a pertinent illustration 
of what may happen to spread confusion 
and intimidation among teachers generally 
unless means are established by which a 
national public opinion in defense of Amer- 
icanism in education may be vigorously 
expressed. 

I am certainly not contending for the 
establishment or advocacy of Communism. 
But I do wish to point out that the implica- 
tions of the situation in the District of 
Columbia are of great significance to all 
citizens who conscientiously try to bring a 
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definition of education into harmony with 
our traditional concept of American democ- 
racy. 

If democracy means freedom to inquire, 
to learn, to express oneself (rights com- 
monly called freedom of speech, of press 
and of assemblage) ; if it is true that democ- 
racy bases its hope for social progress on 
the theory that the general welfare is best 
served when the masses of millions of indi- 
vidual citizens are alert, are thinking criti- 
cally with minds open to new ideas, are most 
freely sharing their thoughts and inventive 
genius with one another over wide areas 
through channels for intercommunication 
which are kept open and free, then we can 
tolerate no dictatorial censorship of think- 
ing and learning. And if education implies 
teaching which, as you and I think of it, 
means guiding a free learning process, we 
must not confuse the meaning of ‘‘teach’’ 
with the meanings of ‘‘indoctrinate,”’ 
‘‘propagandize,’’ ‘‘impose’’ and ‘‘advo- 
eate,’’ all of which smack of the fearful 
rigidities of dictatorship rather than of the 
relaxing freedoms of democracy. 

With these conceptions of the meanings 
of democracy and education accepted, there 
can be no censorship of learning, either 
by the pressure groups outside the educa- 
tional profession or by the impositions and 
advocacies of individuals who are placed in 
the influential positions as teachers and are 
given the great privilege and responsibility 
of teaching. 

Now I realize how difficult it is to draw a 
clean-cut and complete line of demarcation 
between ‘‘teach”’ and ‘‘advocate,’’ as I have 
used the terms. But this is only to say that 
all processes or transactions or movements 
exist, not as absolute and easily distin- 
guished wholes or separate entities, but in 
relative and frequently very subtly dis- 
tributed degrees. Blatant advocacy is 
easily distinguished from the best example 
of true teaching. However, where per- 
suasion is only slightly affected by the per- 
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sonal bias of the teacher, advocacy and good 
teaching tend to meet in a middle ground 
which is not so easy to label. It is because 
this is true that no set of words can be writ- 
ten into law that will accurately and ade- 
quately define the delicate relationships of 
the fine art of teaching in a democracy. 
Any attempt to do so will either fall short 
of the mark and therefore be quite impotent, 
or it will be so wide in scope as to impose an 
arbitrary, stultifying and even terrifying 
authority upon both teacher and learner. 

For these reasons the sound and prac- 
ticable course to pursue is not to write into 
laws and regulations with sweeping effect 
the undefinable policies and rules whch may 
be shaped into a confusion of words to gov- 
ern a fine art, but to rely upon the growing 
appreciation of the art by the educational 
profession itself. Everywhere throughout 
the nation educators are becoming increas- 
ingly conscious of the sacredness of their 
trust and of their obligation to insure a fair 
hearing for the diversity of facts and inter- 
pretations of life as represented by the vari- 
ous majority and minority groups which 
support publie education. 

In this connection it is well to recall the 
characteristics of the teachers of our coun- 
try. There are approximately a million of 
them. As a group they are definitely above 
average in intellectual attainment and edu- 
cational preparation; they are probably 
more carefully selected than are any other 
classes of public employees; they represent 
in their personal lives a fair cross-section 
of all political, religious, social and eco- 
nomic beliefs. They are patriotic, loyal 
Americans. Most of them work in incon- 
spicuous places, but with an incomparable 
devotion to the welfare of the nation. They 
are not perfect because they are human; 
as a consequence they are patient with the 
unfolding lives and tolerant of the imper- 
fections of those whom they seek to inspire 
and guide. They are in daily contact with 
thirty million learners drawn from all walks 
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of life; they are, therefore, sensitive to the 
changing needs and aspirations of all 
groups and to the conflicting interests of 
these groups. They are banded together by 
the ideals of a profession whose sole pur- 
pose is to enable learners to find the truth 
and to make intelligent choices. 

I ask citizens in general: Do the teachers 
of the United States need to be frightened 
and coerced into dealing justly with their 
country? If so, by whom? And by what 
token does some other group claim superior- 
ity of intelligence, of education, of repre- 
sentative view-points, of patriotism, of 
human perfection, of responsiveness to 
publie needs and of devotion to the truth? 

But an effective policy for our profession 
must include much more than a defense 
program. As a second point, I suggest a 
vitalization of the curriculum itself to in- 
clude more practical consideration of the 
real problems facing democracy. We can 
not be satisfied with the attainment and 
reasonable maintenance of academic free- 
dom for our institutions. It must be ob- 
vious that academic freedom is closely asso- 
ciated with civil liberties in general. Cer- 
tainly high-school and college youth should 
study as a part of their preparation for 
citizenship the conditions existing with re- 
spect to civil rights and the problem of 
preserving our liberties. They should 
study the whole problem of mob violence, 
not in the abstract, but the specific cases 
oceurring in their day. They should study 
objectively the various mediums of propa- 
ganda and the tactics of mass appeal. They 
should understand these controlling forces 
in society. This is their protection as free 
citizens. Those who are ignorant concern- 
ing the sources of information and propa- 
ganda can not possibly be free. 

There are many great issues involving 
the public welfare which must be under- 
stood by high-school and college students. 
Upon these issues there are honest differ- 
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ences of opinion. As I have said, it is not 
our function as teachers to decide which is 
the right opinion. But it seems to me to 
be of primary importance that the various 
aspects of these issues be understood by the 
future citizens of our democracy. 

It may be argued that this policy of 
vigorously introducing the real controver- 
sial issues of our day into the classroom 
will subject the teaching profession to a con- 
stant fire of criticism and that, therefore, 
these issues should be avoided as much as 
possible. This is to argue that we protect 
our professional rights and duties by not 
using our rights and not performing our 
duties. The main purpose of education in 
democracy, as I see it, is to enable the aver- 
age citizen to act more intelligently with 
respect to the real problems of his day. 
When we neglect to perform this function 
of organizing free inquiry on these vital 
matters, we play into the hands of the 
demagogues, whose only hope of establish- 
ing a dictatorship on this soil lies in a con- 
dition of wide-spread civic ignorance. It 
is my opinion that we strengthen the de- 
fense of democratic education for the 
future by dealing specifically and objec- 
tively with controversial issues. 

But we have need for at least one further 
point in an effective policy for our profes- 
sion. If the public schools deal almost ex- 
elusively with young people, the schools’ 
programs and procedures may be subject 
to misrepresentation and distortion by un- 
democratic propagandists whose ideas and 
proposals suffer by comparison with the 
alternatives. 

A community-wide program of adult 
civic education, competently managed by 
the same agency which organizes the edu- 
eative process for children, will go a long 
way toward gaining and maintaining pub- 
lie confidence and appreciation. Such a 
program, of course, creates values far be- 
yond the mere protection of democratic 
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education in the elementary, secondary and 
higher schools. It is, as a matter of fact, a 
necessity if the rank and file of citizens 
are to achieve sufficient understanding to 
guide their own affairs in our complex 
civilization. 

Consider for a moment how much chi- 
canery and exploitation could be perpe- 
trated upon a people who, by and large, 
knew nothing about arithmetic. The fact 
is that the ignorance of some peoples con- 
cerning arithmetic and reading has enabled 
tiny minorities to control and exploit them 
for long periods. And these tiny minorities 
have always resisted the attempt to teach 
the people the simple tool subjects which 
would practically mean the liberation of 
the masses. This same illustration may be 
applied to a civilization on a higher plane 
where the complexities of modern life have 
not been understood by enough of the 
people to enable them to determine their 
own destiny. 

When dictatorships have finally been im- 
posed, it is the policy to keep from the 
people all facts and information, all points 
of view and opinions contrary to the pre- 
vailing position of the dictatorship. If 
that is true of a dictatorship, then exactly 
the opposite must be true of a democracy. 
It must be the function of education to 
make available all facts, information and 
opinions and to organize the consideration 
and discussion of problems so that these 
facts, information and opinions may be in- 
telligently used by the individuals to arrive 
at their own judgments and choices. 

The problem of achieving our historic 
function of providing an education equal 
to the needs of democracy should be dis- 
cussed in every local teachers association, 
every parent-teacher group and every lay 
organization, devoted to the proposition 
that men and women on this continent shall 
remain free and shall enjoy equal oppor- 
tunity. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE BELGIAN PUERICULTURE 
CENTERS 

TuE Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation reports that under the auspices of the 
Belgian Puericulture Centers a model pediatric 
clinie has been built. The center for supervised 
familial placement will be temporarily housed 
at the clinic until the construction of its own 
new building on the outskirts of Brussels has 
been completed. 

The puericulture clinic was formally opened in 
December, 1933, by the Queen, then the Duchess 
of Brabant. In it are hospitalized healthy chil- 
dren less than six years of age and children 
suffering from debility or non-contagious dis- 
eases who are unable to receive maternal care. 
When the mother is widowed or deserted the 
clinie takes in both mother and child. The 
children are isolated in tiny individual cubicles, 
which open on wide, covered balconies and which 
are separated one from the other by glass par- 
titions. Each of the cubicles is equipped with a 
special ventilating apparatus, a smooth radiator, 
easily washed, and a bath tub with hot and cold 
running water. Each child’s necessaries are kept 
in little individual glass wardrobes. Each upper 
story of the hospital building recedes from that 
directly below it and the width of these setbacks 
corresponds to that of the baleonies. By this 
arrangement every floor of the building receives 
an equal amount of daylight. 

The preseribed regimen for each patient is 
prepared by the dietitians in a special diet 
kitchen. Direet communication is maintained 
between the diet kitchen and the pantries of 
each upper floor by means of an electrical dumb- 
waiter. By means of a pneumatic tube system, 
written dietary instructions can be transmitted 
without going astray. Sleeping apartments are 
especially designed for the care of prematurely 
born infants. This manner of housing the pre- 
maturely born has replaced the incubator, which 
obsolescent device is no longer used in modern 
pediatrie institutions. The premature babies 
are cared for by a specially trained personnel 
which has charge of the constant feedings of 
breast milk, An operating room is equipped 
for minor surgical procedures. Children sus- 
pected of harboring contagious diseases are kept 





in the strictest isolation. Spacious reception 
rooms and consultation rooms are situated on 
the ground floor. 

In addition to indigent children and children 
confided to its care by welfare organizations, the 
foundation accepts as patients the children of 
well-to-do parents. The income realized from 
the boarding of children of the latter class, 
small though it may be, enables the clinic to take 
better care of the less fortunate little ones. The 
institution is conducted on a strictly non-profit 
basis. 

Recently a school has been established in con- 
nection with the clinie which offers instructions 
in the theory and practical application of pueri- 
culture. Every student who passes the final ex- 
amination receives a diploma in puericulture. 
The curriculum is designed for young girls pos- 
sessing a general education and background at 
least of secondary school level, as well as for 
midwives and social workers who wish to com- 
plete their training in puericulture. The regu- 
lar course covers a period of four semesters, but 
this is reduced to two semesters for social work- 
ers and to one semester for graduates in nursing 
and obstetries. Students are required to reside 
at the clinic. 


THE EDUCATIONAL RADIO PROJECT 


A MOVEMENT to improve local educational 
radio programs has been announced by Dr. J. 
W. Studebaker, United States Commissioner of 
Edueation, and James W. Baldwin, managing 
director of the National Association of Broad- 
casters. 

Recognizing that radio scripts, improved pro- 
duction techniques and closer cooperation of 
educators and broadeasters were the keys to 
better local educational radio programs, Com- 
missioner Studebaker requested the Educational 
Radio Project to prepare materials to meet 
these needs. The result is “Interviews with the 
Past,” a series of fifteen-minute radio scripts 
with accompanying suggestions for production 
by high-school or college radio units. These are 
imaginary interviews by a group of reporters 
for a local school paper. They interview suc- 
cessively six celebrities of the past who reply 
to the young newspapermen and newspaper- 
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women in the exact language history records 
them as using. Celebrities interviewed are: 
Benjamin Franklin, William Shakespeare, 
Queen Elizabeth, Napoleon Bonaparte, Cath- 
erine of Russia and George Washington. 

Scripts, a production manual, a glossary of 
radio terms, incidental theme music and bibli- 
ographies have been distributed by the Office 
of Edueation to city school superintendents, 
heads of higher institutions and CCC district 
advisers who wish to produce the programs 
with school groups during the coming school 
year with the cooperation of their local station 
managers. Copies of this material are also 
going out to station managers from the office 
of the National Association of Broadcasters. 

Before drawing up the “Radio Manual of 
Suggestions for Production,” to serve as a 
guide for schools, universities, CCC camps and 
other non-professional groups, which has re- 
cently been issued, Maurice Lowell, production 
director, cast and produced the “Interviews 
with the Past” with the help of the radio guild 
of MeKinley High School, Washington, D. C., 
over Station WMAL. He has also prepared a 
glossary of terms used in studios. Musie ar- 
rangements for the theme and signature by 
school orchestras or choruses were written by 
Music Director Rudolf Schramm. 

A series of bibliographies have also been pre- 
pared for distribution among schools and CCC 
camps. The scripts were written by Dr. Donald 
G. Calhoun, formerly professor of history at the 
University of Southern California, and feature 
writer for The Los Angeles Times, and Miss 
Dorothy Donnell, formerly educational editor 
of the Macmillan Company, magazine editor, 
and author of children’s books. They are edited 
by Leo S. Rosencrans, seript director, who 
formerly was connected with the National 
Broadcasting Company. An advisory com- 
mittee of historians and educators guided the 
preparation of the series. The committee in- 
cludes Dr. C. C. Tansill, professor of history, 
American University; Belmont Farley, director 
of publicity, National Education Association; 
Miss Olga Jones, administrative assistant in 
the editorial division, Office of Edueation, and 
William Dow Boutwell, editor-in-chief of the 
Office of Education and director of the project. 
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BEQUESTS TO PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
AT NEW LONDON, CONN. 


THE Connecticut College for Women, the 
Lawrence and Memorial Associated Hospitals 
and the Allyn Museum are to receive a total 
amount of $1,100,000 in bequests by the will of 
Miss Virginia Palmer, of New London, Conn., 
who died on July 14. Other gifts amount to 
$560,000. The estate is valued at about $4,- 
000,000. 

The sum of $500,000 is given to the Connee- 
ticut College for Women. Of this amount $300,- 
000 is to be used for the erection and equipping 
of an auditorium, and the balance is to be held 
in trust by the college trustees. The income of 
the fund so held is to be applied for the upkeep 
of the auditorium. This gift is made as a me- 
morial to Miss Palmer’s father, who was one of 
three early trustees of the college. 

The Loomis School of Windsor, Conn., will 
receive $500,000, as a memorial to her father; 
$400,000 is given to the Lawrence and Me- 
morial Associated Hospitals of New London. 
This gift also is a memorial to her father, 
who was for a number of years president of 
the original Memorial Hospital Association. 

The Lyman Allyn Museum is to receive $200,- 
000 and also paintings, antique furniture and 
other works of art owned by Miss Palmer. The 
will provides that as much as may be required 
of the $200,000 is to be used for the erection of 
a wing or annex to the museum for housing and 
exhibiting permanently the paintings and such 
of the antique furniture and works of art as 
may be desirable for exhibition purposes. The 
gift is to be a memorial to Theodora Palmer, 
sister of the testatrix. 

After providing for certain personal bequests 
and gifts to churches, the remaining estate is 
given in trust to the Hartford National Bank 
and Trust Company. The income will be paid 
to corporations, organizations, societies, institu- 
tions and trusts in the city of New London, 
which are devoted exclusively to religious, char- 
itable, scientific, literary, historical and educa- 
tional purposes. The trust is to be known as 
the Frank Loomis Palmer Fund. 


BUDGET FOR THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF 
NEW YORK CITY 


Increases of nearly $2,500,000 to provide for 
1,233 additional teaching positions among other 
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expansions have been requested for 1937 by the 
ich school division of the New York City 
<chools, as reported in the New York Times, 

This inerease in the teaching staff will take 
care of an expected inerease of 3,000 in high- 
<chool enrolment in 1937, and will also pro- 
vide for redueing the class registers in the high 
schools from an average of 31.5 to twenty- 
eight pupils. The positions, if eventually ap- 
proved, will be filled by substitutes on a per 
diem basis, as high-school eligible lists are prac- 
tically exhausted. 

Other proposed expansions in the high schools 
include the establishment of medical units of 
one physician and one nurse in each high school, 
establishment of guidance units in the Seward 
Park, the Abraham Lincoln and the James 
Monroe high schools, to cost $80,000; provision 
of carfare for high-school pupils who spend 
in excess of 10 cents to reach school, costing 
about $166,000, and organization of individual 
high-school units in the De Witt Clinton Annex 
on 184th Street and in the Maxwell Training 
School building, now operated as an annex to 
the Girls Commercial High School. 

In asking for an increase in the number of 
teaching positions, it was stated that the enrol- 
ment was expected to be 250,583 this fall, 
252,583 in the spring of 1937 and 253,583 in 
the fall of 1937. It was pointed out that the 
in¢rease in secondary-school enrolment has been 
less rapid recently, indicating that the peak in 
high-school enrolment has almost been reached. 

i lementary-school enrolment has been drop- 
ping for the past several years, and this drop 
is expected to be reflected in the high schools 
before long. 

To take care of next year’s increase, 125 ad- 
(itional teaching positions will be needed, cost- 
ing $204,000 if filled on a per diem basis. To 
reduce the average class size from 31.5 pupils to 
twenty-eight pupils 1,008 teaching positions, 
costing $1,280,000 if filled on the same basis, are 
required. If these positions were filled by 


regular appointment the cost would be nearly 
doubled. 


THE INSTITUTE OF HUMAN ADJUST- 
MENT AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MICHIGAN 
ForMAL announeement at the annual alumni 
luncheon of the University of Michigan was 
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made by President Alexander G. Ruthven of the 
gift of Mrs. Mary A. Rackham of a million dol- 
lars for the establishment at the university of an 
Institute of Human Adjustment. The institute 
will be established under the auspices of the 
Horace H. Rackham School of Graduate Studies. 

The development of the school will be along 
broad lines. Research and laboratory work will 
go hand in hand. Not all operations will neces- 
sarily be at Ann Arbor. Clinies may be estab- 
lished in large population centers near enough 
to permit of close coordination with the univer- 
sity. The Michigan Alumnus writes: 


Many of the established departments of the 
university will be brought into the operation of 
the project. The present laboratory of speech, 
under the direction of Professor John H. Muyskens, 
for instance, will be drawn upon for service to the 
institute. The work done by the department of 
sociology, and particularly by the Curriculum in 
Social Work under Professor Arthur E. Wood, will 
be similarly utilized. 

The operation of the institute will concern itself 
not only with the actual laboratory work with handi- 
capped persons, but will be projected into the field 
of instruction methods for such individuals. Re- 
search activities will be directed toward devising 
new and improved formulae for the instruction of 
such persons, and in this field the institute will work 
in the closest cooperation with the agencies now 
operating along these lines. Similar procedure 
will be adopted in all other fields where work has 
been done or is projected. 

One of the immediate activities along this line 
will be the work on the ‘‘old age’’ problem. Al- 
ready laboratory material is available. The insti- 
tute will attack the problem of rehabilitation of 
persons who, by reason of their age, have found 
difficulty in placing themselves satisfactorily in the 
industrial world. For some time this will be the 
most important study carried on. It is a problem 
which is of great present moment because of the 
many legislative suggestions now being considered 
in this field. The institute will conduct extensive 
researches as well as prosecute field work with se- 
lected groups of individuals in this classification. 

The institute will have offices in the new Gradu- 
ate School building as soon as the structure is com- 
pleted. The amount of space to be allotted will be 
determined as the work develops. So comprehensive 
and far-sighted are the plans for the building that 
it will be possible to house the work of this insti- 
tute, as well as many other organizations of a simi- 
lar nature, for years to come. Until the time—now 
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about a year in the future—when the new structure 
is completed, the operations of the institute will 
be directed from the present Graduate School offices, 
and such space as is needed immediately for other 
phases of the work is now being prepared in Angell 
Hall. 


THE HARVARD TERCENTENARY 
CELEBRATION 

Tue Harvard Tercentenary Conference of 
Arts and Sciences will include a conference on 
“Authority and the Individual,” on September 
8 and 9, which will be conducted by sixteen 
authorities in economies, public finance, history, 
polities, philosophy, jurisprudence, interna- 
tional law, classical philology, sociology, litera- 
ture and music. The lectures will be grouped 
into four sections, “The State and Economic 
Enterprise,” “Stability and Social Change,” 
“The Place and Functions of Authority” and 
“Classicism and Romanticism.” 

Dr. John Dewey, professor emeritus, Colum- 
bia University, will address this symposium on 
“Authority and Resistance to Social Change”; 
Professor William E. Rappard, University of 
Geneva, will discuss “Economic Nationalism”; 
Professor Corrado Gini, University of Rome, 
will speak on “Authority and the Individual 
during the Different Stages of Evolution of the 
Nations,” and Professor Charles M. Andrews, 
emeritus, Yale University, on “Conservative 
Factors in Early Colonial History.” 

Other speakers include: Professor Wesley C. 
Mitchell, Columbia University; Dr. Dennis H. 
Robertson, University of Cambridge; Professor 
Douglas B. Copland, University of Melbourne, 
Australia; Professor John H. Clapham, Uni- 
versity of Cambridge; Professor Hans Kelsen, 
Institut Universitaire des Hautes Etudes Inter- 
nationales, Geneva; Professor Werner W. 
Jaeger, University of Berlin; Professor Fried- 
rich Meinecke, University of Berlin; Professor 
Paul A. M. Hazard, Collége de France; Pro- 
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fessor Howard M. Jones, University of Mich- 
igan, and Professor Edward J. Dent, University 
of Cambridge. 

Concluding the Tercentenary Conference, six. 
teen authorities in archeology, history, phi- 
lology, law, divinity, literature and philosophy 
will deliver papers on September 10 and 11 
before the symposium on “Independence, Con- 
vergence and Borrowing in Institutions, 
Thought and Art.” Of particular interest 
in this symposium is a section on “East and 
West,” with addresses on the relations of dif- 
ferent cultures by Professor Hu Shih, National 
University of Peiping; Professor Masaharu 
Anesaki, emeritus, Imperial University of 
Tokyo, and Professor Paul Pelliot, Collége de 
France. 

Cultural and institutional relations between 
Europe and the Near East will be the topic of 
another section of this final symposium. Be- 
fore this group, Professor Michael I. Rostovt- 
zeff, Yale University, will speak of “Parthian 
Art”; Professor Tor J. E. Andrae, University 
of Upsala, will lecture on “Christianity and 
Early Islam,” and Professor Louis Ginsburg, 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America, will 
discuss “Folklore: East and West.” Other 
speakers will be Professor Vere G. Childe, Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh; Professor Eduard Nor- 
den, University of Berlin; Professor Leopold 
Wenger, University of Vienna; Professor René 
Maunier, University of Paris, and Professor 
Charles H. Dodd, University of Cambridge. 

In a third section of this symposium, various 
aspects of the Middle Ages will be treated by 
Professor Frederick M. Powicke, University of 
Oxford; Dr. Henry Osborn Taylor, New York 
City; Professor Adolph Goldschmidt, Univer- 
sity of Berlin; Professor Charles Bedier, Col- 
lége de France, and Professor Etienne Gilson, 
director of the Institute of Medical Studies, 
Toronto, Canada. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


THE Rev. JoHN KogEsELE, instructor of chem- 
istry at Quiney College, Quincy, IIl., has been 
appointed president of the college to succeed the 
Rey. Vincent Fochtman, who has held the office 
for six years. The appointment was made by 
the provincial and his counselors of the Saered 


Heart Province of the Franciscan Order. Father 
Fochtman will remain at the college as an in- 
structor of philosophy. 


Dr. JAMES THOMAS ConNoR has been ap- 
pointed dean of the Loyola University Law 
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School to sueceed Dr. Paul M. Hebert, who re- 
cently resigned to take up the position of dean 
of administration of Louisiana State University. 


Dr. Witu1am L. LANGER, associate professor 
of history at Harvard University, has been ap- 
pointed Coolidge professor of history, the ap- 
pointment to take effect in September. He will 
be the first ineumbent of the Coolidge chair, 
which was ereated under a bequest made by the 
late Professor A. C. Coolidge. Dr. Langer has 
been on the teaching staff of the university since 


1922. 


Dr. JASPER B. SHANNON, formerly head of the 
politieal science and history department at 
Transylvania College and for the past five 
months researeh associate in public administra- 
tion for the Tennessee Valley Authority, will 
join the staff of the department of political sei- 
ence of the University of Kentucky at the open- 
ing of the coming academic year. 


Dr. Fetrx A. BERNSTEIN, formerly director of 
the Institute of Mathematieal Statisties and pro- 
fessor at the University of Gottingen, has been 
appointed professor of biometries at New York 


University. 


Dr. Witu1aM E. GALLig, professor of surgery 
in the Faeulty of Medicine of the University of 
Toronto, has been appointed dean of the faculty. 
He succeeds Dr. John G. Fitz Gerald, who re- 
signed at the close of the academic year to take 
charge of a survey of methods of teaching pre- 
ventive medicine sponsored by the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 


GEORGE A, WARFIELD, dean of the School of 
Commerce of the University of Denver for the 
past twenty-three years, has resigned and will 
be succeeded by Clem W. Collins, assistant dean. 
Although relieved of the active direction of the 
school, Dr. Warfield will continue as a member 
of the exeeutive committee and professor of eco- 
nomics. The title of dean emeritus has been 
conferred on him. Clem W. Collins is a certified 
public accountant and was formerly manager of 
revenue of the city of Denver. He has been 
associated with the School of Commerce for ten 
years as a member of the faculty and has been 
assistant dean for the past three years. 
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Henry G. Arnsporr, registrar of New York 
University, has been appointed, in addition, 
supervisor of admissions. 


L. N. Morean, professor of English at the 
University of Oklahoma, has been named acting 
dean of men in the absence of J. F. Findlay, 
who has gone to New York University to study 
for a Ph.D. degree. 


A. C. Barker, for sixteen years superinten- 
dent of the schools at Palo Alto, Calif., and 
prior to that superintendent of schools in Oak- 
land, is retiring from active service at the close 
of this school year. 


Dr. Dorotuy Birp NYSwANDER, of Salt Lake 
City, regional director of women’s activities in 
the eleven Western States for the Works Prog- 
ress Administration, has been appointed director 
of school health study in New York City. Her 
work will be financed by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, the American Child Health 
Association and the Milbank Memorial Fund. 


Dr. Leroy M. S. Miner, dean of the Harvard 
Dental School, was elected at the San Francisco 
meeting president of the American Dental Asso- 
ciation for 1937-38, to succeed Dr. G. B. Winter, 
of St. Louis. 


Louis Rounp WILsoN, dean of the Graduate 
Library School at the University of Chicago, 
has been elected a member of the Executive 
Committee of the American Council on Edu- 
cation for a three-year term. 


CHARLES H. Compton, of the St. Louis Publie 
Library, was appointed at the Richmond Con- 
ference of the American Library Association 
the new member of the Board of Education 
for Librarianship, for a term expiring in 1941. 
Guy R. Lyle, of the Library School of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, was appointed a member of 
the College Library Advisory Board. 


Honorary degrees were conferred at the com- 
mencement exercises of the University of 
Oregon on Dr. Jiro Harada, commissioner of 
the Imperial Museum, Tokyo, Japan, and on 
Dr. J. Dunean Spaeth, professor of literature 
at Princeton University, who was_ recently 
elected president of the University of Kansas 
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City. The degree of doctor of letters was con- 
ferred upon Dr. Harada, and the degree of 
doctor of laws on Dr. Spaeth, who delivered 
the commencement address. Dr. Harada has 
been visiting professor of oriental art and cul- 
ture at the university during the past year. 
The citation for Dr. Harada was “In recogni- 
tion of his profound knowledge of Oriental 
art and civilization, his consummate skill in 
interpreting the culture of the East to the 
people of America, and his broad understand- 
ing of humanity and the vital significance of 
a world outlook.” The degree was given to 
Dr. Spaeth “In recognition of his ripe scholar- 
ship in the field of letters, his vitalizing influ- 
ence upon students of American literature and 
life, and his vigorous championship of the 
fundamental ideals of American democracy.” 


PrerreE A. Beparp, director of the French 
Institute in the United States, has been awarded 
the cross of a knight of the Legion of Honor 
by the French Government. The award was 
made in recognition of his work in connection 
with French education at the institute, of which 
he has been director since 1929, and as director 
of the Lycée Francaise and director of the 
Federation of French Alliances in the United 
States and Canada. 


THE Philadelphia Board of City Trusts has 
bestowed the John Seott Award on Dr. James 
Ewing, professor of oncology at the Cornell 
University Medical School, for his research in 
classifying tumors. The award, consisting of 
a bronze medal and $1,000, is provided by a 
fund given to the city of Philadelphia under 
the will of John Seott, a Scottish chemist, to 
reward those whose work “adds to the comfort, 
welfare and happiness of mankind.” 


At the annual general meeting of the British 
Academy held on July 16 Dr. W. D. Ross, pro- 
vost of Oriel College, Oxford, was elected presi- 
dent in succession to Dr. J. W. Mackail. The 
following awards were announced: Medal for 
Biblical Studies, Professor Kirsopp Lake; The 
Rose Mary Crawshay Prize for English Litera- 
ture to Miss Caroline F. E. Spurgeon for her 
recent book entitled “Shakespeare’s Imagery 
and What it Tells Us.” This prize is given 
annually for the best historical or critical work 
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on English literature by a woman of any 
nationality. 


Dr. W. E. LinGceceacu, professor of modern 
European history at the University of Pennsy]- 
vania, spoke on July 10 at the University of 
London Union before the Anglo-American Con- 
ference of Historians on “American Democracy 
and Some of its European Interpreters.” The 
conference was held under the auspices of the 
Institute of Historical Research. 


In honor of the late Professor George Pierce 
Baker, of Harvard and Yale Universities, eight- 
een of his former pupils, now leading American 
dramatists, critics and theater executives, have 
presented their portraits to the theater collection 
of the Harvard University Library. The por- 
traits, which include those of Walter Prichard 
Eaton, successor to Professor Baker at Yale 
University, and the playwrights, Eugene O’Neill 
and Philip Barry, were presented at the request 
of Mrs. Baker. They have been placed on view 
as part of the general Tercentenary Exhibition. 


GeorGE A. PLIMPTON, senior partner of Ginn 
and Company, publishers, who died on July 1, 
gave last May his extensive collection of educa- 
tional books to Columbia University. The col- 
lection is being installed in the Low Memorial 
Library. Mrs. Plimpton has arranged, with the 
consent of the University Library, to have some 
of the more important books exhibited at Har- 
vard in connection with the Tercentenary Cele- 
bration. 


Dr. ELLEN Fitz PENDLETON, who recently 
retired as president of Wellesley College, died 
on July 26 in her seventy-second year. 


Dr. Henry Sewa.t, emeritus professor of 
physiology at the School of Medicine of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado in Denver, died on July 8 at 
the age of eighty-one years. 


Dr. Georce C. SHaapd, dean of engineering 
and architecture at the University of Kansas, 
died on July 9 at the age of fifty-eight years. 


THE death on July 18 is announced of Pro- 
fessor Juan Acevedo, Puerto Rico, formerly of 
Boston University and since 1932 head of the 
department of business administration at the 
University of Puerto Rico. 
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AMERICANS participating in the World Con- 
ference of the New Edueation Fellowship to be 
held this year at Cheltenham, England, from 
July 31 to August 14, will be Professor A. Gor- 
don Melvin, of New York City, head of the 
New York regional group of the Progressive 
Edueation Association; Dr. W. Carson Ryan, 
of the Commonwealth Fund; Dr. Carleton 
Washburne, vice-president of the Progressive 
Edueation Association and superintendent of 
the Winnetka, IIl., publie schools; Mrs. Sidonie 
(iruenberg, of the Child Study Association of 
America; Dr. Boyd Bode, of the Ohio State 
University; Ruth MeMurry, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Thomas J. B. Wenner, 
University of Minnesota; Howard K. Beale, 
University of North Carolina; Dr. John R. 
Lester, commission on the relation between 
school and college of the Progressive Education 
Association, and Dr. James F. Rogers, United 
States Office of Education. More than fifty 
countries will be represented in the two weeks’ 
considerations of “Education and a Free So- 
ciety” and in the discussion of the foundations 
of freedom and a free community which will 
combine to form the theme of the conference. 


A COMMITTEE on the hygiene of housing 
under the chairmanship of Professor C.-E. A. 
Winslow, of Yale University, has been created 
by the American Publie Health Association. 
Other members of the committee include Rollo 
H. Britten, senior statistician, U. S. Public 
Health Service, Washington, secretary; A. R. 
Clas, direetor of housing, Federal Emergency 
Administration of Publie Works; Colonel J. I. 
Connolly, of the Chicago Department of Health; 
Robert L. Davison, director of housing research, 
John B. Pieree Foundation, New York City; 
J. André Fouilhoux, architect, New York City; 
Miss Greta Gray, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia; Dr. James E. Ives, U. 8S. Public Health 
Service, and H. A. Whittaker, sanitary engi- 
neer, Minnesota State Department of Health, 
Minneapolis. This committee will cooperate 
with groups interested in the hygiene of hous- 
ing through the Health Section of the League 
of Nations. 


Tue Library Journal reports that in view of 
the wide-spread current interest in microphotog- 
raphy, the Executive Board, at the Richmond 
Conference of the American Library Association, 
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voted to appoint a Committee on the Photo- 
graphie Reproduction of Library Materials, of 
which M. Llewellyn Raney, of the University of 
Chicago Libraries, has accepted the chairman- 
ship for 1936-37. Other members of the execu- 
tive committee are: Charles E. Rush, of Yale 
University Library; Donald Coney, of the Uni- 
versity of Texas Library; Keyes D. Metealf, of 
the New York Public Library, and Vernon D. 
Tate, chief of the Division of Photographie Re- 
production and Research at the National Ar- 
chives. Robert C. Binkley, Western Reserve 
University; L. Bendikson, of the Huntington 
Library; R. H. Draeger, United States Naval 
Medical Service, and Thomas P. Martin, of the 
Library of Congress, are members of the general 
committee. The board charges this new com- 
mittee with the responsibility of investigation, 
encouraging experimentation, cooperating with 
other committees of the association and with 
other agencies, disseminating information, serv- 
ing in an advisory capacity to librarians and to 
the American Library Association and in other 
ways fostering the appropriate use by libraries 
of the devices which are or may become available 
for reproduction of library materials. 


A STAFF correspondent of the New York 
Herald-Tribune reports that a legislative inves- 
tigation of communistie activities in the schools 
and colleges of the state, particularly in New 
York City, will be started this summer under 
the coneurrent resolution of Senator John J. 
MeNaboe, New York Democrat, which was 
adopted in the closing hours of the 1936 session. 
Although there has been powerful opposition to 
the investigation, legislative leaders have decided 
to go through with it. This decision is under- 
stood to have been prompted by an opinion from 
John J. Bennett, Jr., Attorney General, who held 
that the resolution was mandatory. The resolu- 
tion originally called for an appropriation of 
$150,000. The amount was reduced to $25,000 
in the Democratic Senate and later reduced to 
$15,000 in the Republican Assembly. The 
money is to come from the legislative contingent 
fund. Senator John J. Dunningan, president 
pro tem of the Senate, and Speaker Irving M. 
Ives, of the Assembly, are said to have con- 
ferred on the membership of the investigating 
committee, which is to be composed of three 
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Senators appointed by Mr. Dunningan and 
three Assemblymen appointed by Mr. Ives. The 
opposition is said to have come from Democratic 
leaders, who are reported to have feared that it 
might prove dangerous in an election year. 
Speaker Ives, author of the teachers’ oath law, 
is understood to have taken a neutral attitude 
on the MeNaboe investigation, while Senator 
Dunningan is reported as having been under ex- 
treme pressure to block appointment of the 
committee. 

A SPECIAL committee of associate superinten- 
dents of the schools of New York City has been 
appointed to confer with officials of the World’s 
Fair with regard to the establishment of an 
exhibit showing the work of the New York City 
schools. Members of the committee are Asso- 
ciate Superintendents William E. Grady, John 
S. Roberts, Stephen F. Bayne and Jacob Green- 
berg. It is reported that it is proposed to estab- 
lish a demonstration center which will give a 
cross-section of the work done in the city schools. 
Richard Tomkins, writing to The New York 
Times, states that it is planned to have from 
800 to 1,000 children from the New York City 
schools attending the classes under an arrange- 
ment with the Board of Education to allow 
credit, as if the pupils were in their respective 
schools. A part of the World’s Fair school 
would be a community project, with parent- 
teachers’ associations, adult education groups 
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and community organizations using the school 
in the evenings. The school also would serve as 
a center for national and international educa- 
tional associations’ meetings, with the school as 
their focus. Provision also would be made for 
the public to participate in the life of the school, 
Visitors might join in the adult education activi- 
ties during the evenings. A part of the pro- 
gram would be trips to other sections of the fair 
where, for instance, exhibits of foreign nations 
would aid in the study of history and geography. 
The children of visitors might join in these and 
other activity programs outside the school elass- 
rooms. 

THERE is practically no malnutrition evident 
among children in the Minneapolis public 
schools, according to Dr. Francis E. Harring- 
ton, director of hygiene. A general observation 
survey of the school children was made during 
the period from September to the Christmas 
holidays to determine as nearly as possible their 
nutritional status. There are occasional cases 
of undernourishment, but the percentage in the 
school system is less than was found five years 
ago. The children appear, as a rule, to be hav- 
ing better home care. These facts are supported 
by reports from physicians throughout the city, 
child agencies and the children’s wards at the 
Minneapolis General Hospital. In all instances, 
it was stated, malnutrition has apparently de- 
creased. 


DISCUSSION 


A TEACHER’S SATISFACTIONS 

Nosopy likes to be misunderstood and no 
intelligent person enjoys being regarded as 
crazy. But we teachers find ourselves frequently 
in one or the other of these situations. 

In prosperous times, even our friends wonder 
what can be the matter with us that we don’t 
quit teaching and make some money. Folks look 
askance at a young man of wealthy family who 
takes up teaching at all. After graduation, a 
classmate of mine returned home and entered 
his father’s business. He held a position of in- 
ereasing importance and was expected in time 
to take charge of the business, which he was 
eminently well qualified to do. But, after two 
years in which he had enjoyed the comforts 
and luxuries attendant upon a prospering busi- 
ness connection, he resigned to accept a position 


in a boys school. Business men called him a 
“dub,” but Jim said, “I’d rather spend my life 
making men than making soap.” 

During their course, thanks to the inspiration 
of real teachers, some members of every college 
graduating class have become so fired with an 
ambition to help mankind, regardless of the 
financial return, that their income easily lowers 
the average salary earned by all college gradu- 
ates. Their return comes in satisfactions which 
the world can not know. Relatives, close friends, 
even members of one’s own family, often fail 
to understand what it is that keeps a good 
teacher going! Only a teacher can answer 
this. 

If one may venture to express it (without 
speaking for others) he hazards the guess that 
the development which a teacher sees in his stu- 
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dents from year to year and their making good 
after leaving his classroom is the greatest joy 
which a teacher can experience. This is the 
incentive which keeps him at his task; this is 
the goal which he is ever striving to reach. 
With our democratic ideal to furnish schooling 
for all the children of all the people, the teacher 
nowadays reaps his harvest in the general im- 
proved development of a large number. But 
he can not in days like these be unmindful of 
the need which democracy has for leaders of 
superior ability, plus the finest possible training, 
and he recalls Cicero’s wondering admiration for 
the result achieved when “to an_ excellent 
nature, excellent training be added.” So he 
keeps his eye alert for the discovery of talent 
among his youngsters. Nor is he discouraged 
by the unapproachable “all time high” set at 
Harvard by Channing, who numbered among 
his pupils Emerson and Holmes, Lowell and 
Thoreau, Andrew P. Peabody, Charles Sumner 
and John Lathrop Motley, Richard Henry Dana, 
Edward Everett Hale, Thomas W. Higginson 
and Charles E. Norton. What a galaxy of 


geniuses ! 
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We teachers generally may and do take satis- 
faction in knowing that here is a business man- 
aged under higher ideals because of our influ- 
ence; that there is a home whose mistress is 
passing on to her children something of the 
inspiration as well as the training which she 
received from us; that our own city is a little 
better because some of our students are begin- 
ning to hold the reins of government. 

As we teachers seek to evoke latent powers, to 
help our children and young people prepare to 
accomplish the biggest and best life tasks of 
which they are capable, to inspire in them and 
to help them even now to live close to their 
highest ideals, the routine tasks of every day 
become worthwhile and we can the better bear 
the loss of some things that mean so much to 
those who can not understand why we keep on 
teaching. 

One type of man is made happy by his own 
successes; the teacher—possibly a higher type— 
is happy over the successes of others—those 
whom he has taught. 

WENDELL S. Brooks 

MontTANA STATE UNIVERSITY 


REPORTS 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON DELINQUENCY OF THE 
NEW YORK CITY BOARD 
OF EDUCATION 

THE special committee on delinquency and 
maladjustment of the New York City Board of 
Education has presented an interim report, rec- 
ommending the inclusion in next year’s budget 
of an item for $1,600,000 to carry on a campaign 
against juvenile delinquency. The fifteen recom- 
mendations made in the report have already been 
included in the temporary budget being prepared 
by Dr. Harold G. Campbell, superintendent of 
schools, 

The committee recommended : 


Six additional child guidance units, three 

of which have already been authorized 

by the Board of Education for opening 

ClO EP ...wssooeneetamtionanastaesental $132,000 
Creation of a staff of twenty-five home and 


School visitors to coordinate home and 
school 


Creation of new position of chief investiga- 
tor and social case WOrke? 0... ccc $ 3,500 
Thirty additional attendance officers to 
work among secondary school students...... 
Establishment of a placement bureau for 
problem Children 0.0.0.0... 
Appropriation to pay for care of problem 
boys by child care organizations or in 
foster WOMeS .........ccceccsesssssesnceee 
Thirty additional classes for children with 
retarded mental development (ungraded 
classes) and four additional classes for 
Childrem with low TD. Qa 7S ..ccccscsecsscssssneeesne 
Enlargement of community center service 
so that centers may be open from 3 to 10 
P. M. five nights a week; fifteen addi- 
tional centers, all with enlarged and 
more varied programs appealing to both 
Adolescents ANG AUIS .cccceocicesnesnnneneenenee 237,817 
Committees to work on high-school cur- 





7,764 


34,000 


61,834 


| a See ‘ 10,500 
Additional home- making r rooms . 50,000 
Additional high-school shops and supplies. 64,000 


Furniture for junior high schools 15,000 
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Maintenance of present staff of elemen- 
tary school teachers despite fall in regis- 
ter which will result in smaller classes 
without additional cost. 
Addition of at least 299 teachers to the 
junior high school staff cece 643,000 
Additional administrative and clerical help 
for principals in elementary and junior 
A IN sri Setnnaneeaes 261,600 


The committee would place its Child Guidance 
Bureau units as follows: in the Seward Park 
High School, in the Harlem area; the Red Hook 
section of Brooklyn; Staten Island; Woodside 
or Long Island City, Queens, and in the west 
side of the Bronx. 

The report concludes with the following state- 
ment: 


Your committee is well aware that the extensions 
of service which it has proposed involve a large 
expenditure. It could not feel that it had done its 
duty, however, if it were not to point out the 
direction in which it believes the school system 
must develop if it is to deal adequately with the 
problems of maladjustment and delinquency, and 
if it is to tell the truth to the community which 
supports the schools. We believe that curtailed 
budgets are not necessarily economical, that the 
slightly maladjusted child may develop into the 
problem child, that the problem child not only 
reduces the efficacy of classroom work, but if not 
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properly handled may in many instances develop 
into the delinquent, the criminal and the ne’er-do- 
well. 

We respectfully urge that all of the items men- 
tioned in this interim report be put into the 1937 
budget as minimal requirements. 


The report is signed by James Marshall, vice- 
president of the Board of Education; Miss Mar- 
garet J. McCooey, associate superintendent of 
schools; Miss Margaret McAleenan, member of 
the Board of Education; Dr. Stephen F. Bayne, 
associate superintendent of schools; George H. 
Chatfield, director of relief projects in the 
schools, and Dr. Leon W. Goldrich, director of 
the Child Guidance Bureau of the Board. Ells- 
worth B. Buck, also a member of the Board of 
Education, signed a minority report. 

Thirty-four committee meetings have been 
held since September. These have been attended 
by various members of the Board of Education 
and the Board of Superintendents, and represen- 
tatives of the Welfare Council of New York 
City, institutions for delinquents and depart- 
ments of the city government. 

The first part of the complete report will be 
issued within two months. It will give the statis- 
tical background of the problem. The section 
dealing with results of the survey and recommen- 
dations as to policy and practice will be made 
in the autumn. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


CIRCULATION OF NATIONAL 
MAGAZINES, 1935 

Ir is of considerable popular as well as scien- 
tific interest periodically to consider which states 
have the greatest circulation of magazines. In- 
formation of this sort enables us to compare one 
state with another in either a casual or analytical 
way. Even those with the most superficial in- 
terest in state and regional comparisons are 
interested in the position of their native or 
adopted state in reference to other states. A 
deeper significance is seen by others, who recog- 
nize magazines to be agencies of contact between 
editors, writers, artists and business men, and 
large segments of the general public. Since the 
development of popular education the weekly 
and monthly magazine has become a means of 
influencing opinion and behavior along political, 


religious and other broad social lines in a way 
not dreamed of a few generations ago. This 
report then should be considered, first, as an 
attempt to bring more nearly up to date bases 
for comparison of facilities in states for indirect 
social contacts through printed matter and, sec- 
ond, as a further step in the factual history of 
the development of magazine circulation. The 
latter point will be made clearer by means of a 
comparison between the rankings of states in 
1935 with those in 1924. 

The magazines selected for study are 
clearly national in scope. They included Sat- 
urday Evening Post, American Magazine, 
Better Homes and Gardens, Colliers, Cosmo- 
politan, Delineator, Good Housekeeping, Ladies 
Home Journal, Liberty, McCall’s, Pictorial 
Review, Woman’s Home Companion, Hous¢- 
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hold, Woman’s World and Pathfinder, each of 
which had an average cireulation for the six 
months period ending June 30, 1935, of more 
than one million copies: and Literary Digest, 
National Geographic Magazine, Red Book and 
Time, each of which had over a half million 


TABLE I 








Rank in circulation of 








° selected magazines! «,» 
oad og 
es ad 
N 
R83 . 2 #8 
ew” 8 a 4 Sq 
oa, ey = = S =| 
« &° * Ss oy o 
[Rent] S oS ~ 2 #s 
Ss oy a © = = & Ss § 
258 s € &$ $ 348 
233 - 2 & 2 eu 
Sag m A & F wae 
cao § 8 - & § 2 5c8 
Sa8 ea 2 & S S & abe 
United States. 267 — — — — — — — 
Alabama ...... 116 47 48 48 45 47 46 46 
Arizona ...-ee 362 11 8 32 13 11 14 27 
Arkansas ..... 133 44 42 46 46 48 48 44 
California .... 461 4 1 5 3 4 3 1 
Colorad® o«6«< 407 8 10 zt 21 39 16 6 
Connecticut ... 316 22 13 12 11 3 Gr 9 
Delaware ..... 268 30 28 20 20 9 18.531 
Dist. of Columbia 473 3 2 2 1 1 1 — 
WIOMGS. 6.4008 321 19 1 at 3 3 2S 16 
Georgia .6sscec 130 46 45 44 44 42545 45 
TGGRG  cccsceced 399. 9 18 23 19 34 24 22 
Cs | or Ae 283 28 21 15 27 16 #10 21 
TROIBY s.s'caces 304 24 33 16 34 33 37 23 
TOWER. sxe neues 358 12 26 6 39 26 32 14 
Angas. co ccsitas 334 17 20 21 35 31 35 28 
Kentucky ..... 150 41 44 42 43 37 36 40 
Louisiana ..... 132 45 41 45 40 40 38 42 
MAING. .ccéwcud 294 27 26 11 23 #13 18513 
Maryland ..... 227 36 36 29 22 10 23 33 
Massachusetts . 297 25 9 10 14 2 8 8 
Michigan, 223. 326 18 19 4 28 24 20 9 
Minnesota ..... 356 13 22 13 26 12 12 20 
Mississippi --». 105 49 47 49 47 46 49 48 
Missouri ...... 244 34 30 34 38 30 30 32 
Montana ...... 485 2 4 18 9 29 6 15 
Nebraska os. 366 10 23 28 33 25 31 17 
Nevada eeececarace 488 1 5 14 4 23 9 5 
New Hampshire. 342 14 16 17 10 7 13 7 
New Jersey .... 255 33 15 24 6&5 15 11 19 
New Mexico ... 262 31 34 37 29 36 27 38 
New York ..... 277 29 12 26 if 5 2 18 


North Carolina . 136 43 46 41 42 41 43 43 
North Dakota .. 319 20.529 30 37 38 29 34 
ED ec ee re 319 20.5 24 9 24 Zi 22 11 


Oklahoma ..... 212 38 38 38 41 44 41 36 
Oregon oe eee 6° & © © 36 eT 2 
Pennsylvania .. 243 35 35 31 25 20 21 25 
Rhode Island .. 257 32 17 19 18 6 25 23 
South Carolina . 109 48 49 47 48 49 47 47 
South Dakota .. 336 16 31 33 2 35 33 26 
Tennessee Saag 142 42 43 43 49 45 4 41 
PORES! occ ened 224 37 37 #40 30 42542 37 
Utah rere 294 26 27 36 8 27 34 29 
Vermont «6a aeed 337 15 14 8 15 8 15 12 
ol) ees. 171 40 40 39 32 32 40 39 
Washington 454 6 38 12 14 4 3 
West Virginia 211 39 39 35 36 39 39 35 
Wisconsin ee 304 23 32 22 31.238. 17: 20 
Wyoming ..... 445 7 11 25 6 28 26 4 





17 isures On magazine circulation taken from Stand- 
as Rate and Data Service, February, 1936, pp. 6-9. 
a figures for separate states are based on total net 
paid distribution in the form of subscriptions and 
single copy sales for one selected issue of each maga- 
1935 for some week or month from January to June, 
“oo. Circulation rates based on U. S. Census popula- 
Uon estimates for 1935. : 
: ry rom S. H. Hobbs, “North Carolina: Economic 
Table hee University of North Carolina Press, 1930. 
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circulation. The average circulation of the 
group was more than thirty-four million copies. 

Nevada ranks at the top, having 488 maga- 
zines per 1,000 population (see Table I). Other 
western states were among the leaders, particu- 
larly Colorado, Montana, California, Oregon, 
Washington, Wyoming, Idaho and Arizona. 
The District of Columbia led the east. The 
middle western states of Nebraska, Iowa, Min- 
nesota, Kansas, the Dakotas, Ohio, Indiana and 
Wisconsin are above average in circulation, as 
are several of the New England states. The last 
ten states are in the south and only slightly 
above them are the marginal states of West Vir- 
ginia, Oklahoma and Maryland. Florida differs 
most from her southern neighbors, being nine- 
teenth in the country. 

The same general ranking of states occurs for 
the Saturday Evening Post, which had the larg- 
est circulation of the group, as for the entire 
group of magazines, but with a few significant 
exceptions. Florida is in seventh position and 
Massachusetts in ninth. Maine, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, New York and New Jersey are 
closer to the first states. The southern states 
and border states, however, have retained almost 
their same positions. 

State rankings in circulation for the Woman’s 
Home Companion, leading women’s magazine 
in terms of circulation for the period, differed 
considerably from the total for the twenty maga- 
zines. The New England states ranked higher 
for this one magazine than for the twenty. 
Oregon ranked lower, but the Pacific states were 
still near the top. The Middle Atlantic states, 
Maryland and Delaware, and the East North 
Central states ranked higher, while the West 
North Central and Mountain states on the whole 
ranked considerably lower. The south was 
again at the bottom of the list. 

The Literary Digest, as the weekly news re- 
view having the largest circulation, also merits 
separate comment. State ranks more nearly 
approximated those for the Woman’s Home 
Companion than those for the entire twenty 
magazines. The rank of the New England and 
Middle Atlantic states was superior for the 
Literary Digest to their rank for the twenty 
magazines; and the Pacific states, North Central 
and Mountain states ranked lower. The south’s 
general position remained the same as before. 
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Aside from the twenty national magazines, 
one literary magazine, the Atlantic Monthly, and 
one magazine of political and cultural criticism, 
The Nation, were examined. New England and 
the Middle Atlantic states leaped to the leading 
positions in circulation of the Atlantic Monthly, 
while the central and western states with few 
exceptions took a much lower position. In 
general, the circulation of The Nation was simi- 
lar to that of the Atlantic Monthly, although 
its difference from the group of twenty maga- 
zines was less marked. 

In the eleven-year period between 1924 and 
1935 there have been several important changes 
in the rank of states in national magazine cir- 
culation. The Pacifie states have been close to 
the top both times but have fallen slightly in 
rank. The New England states have fallen 
away from the top, as have the Middle Atlantic 
states, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan and Maryland. 
The West North Central states and particularly 
the Mountain states have gained ground. The 
south as a whole has not made any gain in 
position. 

The causes of the changes are debatable. The 
character of the national magazine is certainly 
changing, which alone may account for the 
westward shift in the leading states. Or the 
figures may indicate that shifts are occurring 
in the social and cultural foeus of the country. 
Effects of the changes are likewise undefined. 
Only studies backward and forward over a 
period of years can define the causes and effects. 
It is noteworthy, however, that measures of edu- 
cational conditions in a state are correlated with 
national magazine circulation. Rank in per- 
centage of population enrolled in high school 
in 1933 per capita, cost of public elementary 
and secondary schools in 1932, average salary 
of teachers and supervisors in 1932 and per- 
centage of population literate in 1930 are fairly 
similar to rank in magazine circulation. The 
respective rank-order correlation coefficients 
were .66, .73, .50 and .71 (.71 for literacy of 
urban population and .66 for literacy of rural 
population). Literacy, status of educational 
system and magazine circulation are thus mu- 
tually related. But the proportion of popu- 
lation attending elementary school is_ not 
positively related to magazine circulation; per- 
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centage of population attending elementary 
school in 1933-34 is correlated negatively with 
magazine circulation (—.48). This correlation 
and that for high-school enrolment suggest that 
most national magazine sales are made to people 
who have completed elementary school. It may 
even develop that only such people are literate 
to the extent of reading national magazines, 

The implication of the association between 
literacy and national magazine circulation, if 
extended, might even lead to the discovery that 
circulation of “high-brow” magazines, such as 
the Atlantic Monthly, Literary Digest and The 
Nation, would be closely related to percentage 
of population with as much as or more than a 
full high-school education. Such a theory can 
not be satisfactorily tested, however, without 
knowing the state of permanent residence of 
all college students. Although it is usual for 
public school students to attend in their state 
of residence, this is by no means true of college 
students, the result being that the rank of a 
state in percentage of population attending col- 
lege in that state—and this is the only readily 
available information—is no fair indication of 
the actual percentage attending college or who, 
according to our argument, are likely to pur- 
chase and read “high-brow” magazines. It is 
therefore not surprising that the correlation of 
rank in number of students attending college in 
1930 per 100,000 population is not very closely 
correlated with rank in circulation of such 
magazines as the Literary Digest, Atlantic 
Monthly and The Nation (respective coefficients 
of .39, .36 and .41). 

Another possible reason for the small size of 
these coefficients may be the fact that there is 
much less difference between the reading inter- 
ests of the elementary school graduate and the 
high-school graduate than between the elemen- 
tary school graduate and the person who is 
entirely or almost unable to read. The high 
school does not give to most of its graduates a 
very intellectual or progressive outlook on life, 
and they consequently are almost as content 
with national magazines as are the elementary 
school graduates. A more revealing compari- 


son, therefore, might be made between elemen- 
tary school graduates and college graduates. 
Mapueus SMITH 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
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EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by Nicholas Murray Butler, 1891-1919, Frank Pierrepont Graves, 1920-1924, 
and William McAndrew, 1924— 


COMMENTS ON THINGS EDUCATIONAL 


By WILLIAM McANDREW 


GRADUATION AWAKENING 


Ir was almost forty-five years ago that Pro- 
fessor Luey Salmon of Vassar College published 
in this EpucATIONAL REVIEW a protest against 
the wasteful and silly commencement exercises of 
the American publie school, its show-off spirit, 
its lack of using a great opportunity. Professor 
Harry MeGown’s comprehensive book on gradu- 
ation exercises features the best he ean find in a 
nation-wide search. With the proverbial slow- 
ness of change in the schoolman’s mind thousands 
of closing exercises of schools preserve the nine- 
teenth-eentury type of stressing the show aspect, 
academie frumpery, teacher-made essays passed 
off as those of boys and girls, conceited class- 
histories, publie award of money prizes and all 
that. At least three recent departures are noted 
in the newspapers. United States Commissioner 
John Studebaker, at the University of North 
Carolina commencement, proposed that instead 
of making an address he quiz five graduates 
for the edification of the audienee. “Your 
avowed purpose,” said John, “is to train for 
thinking. Good! Let’s see how they do it.” 
So, the exercises centered around a forum on 
what the country needs and what the graduate 
should do in the premises. 

Almost simultaneously, that pioneer of pub- 
lie-school service for direet community bene- 
fit, Superintendent Charles Prior, of Fairhaven, 
Massachusetts, led his high-school graduates in 
a discussion of the disagreeable problem of the 
failure of provisions for the abatement of crime. 
His youngsters diseussed the eauses of crime, 
corrective measures as compared with punitive, 
corrupt judges, citizens’ damage and _ their 
responsibilities. 

This seems a contrast to the idea of a New 
York high-school principal who put into the 
store-room an oil painting, “Am I My Brothers’ 
Keeper?”, representing a group of unemployed. 
“School is no place for such a picture,” he said; 
“our funetion is to conserve the joy of youth.” 

He had a good alibi. The painting had been 


presented to the board of education. Rather 
than endure the discomfort incident to looking at 
it they gave it to the high school. 

William Best, principal of the Lincoln High 
School, Evansville, Indiana, made his com- 
mencement a symposium by his graduates, all 
colored, discussing, “The Negro must choose, 
plan, and carry through constructive contribu- 
tions to the community in accordance with his 
abilities.” 

How about white high-school graduates? 


A BOND FOR GRADUATES 


The wise physician knows that the time to 
send a bill is immediately after the patient be- 
gins to feel the effects of treatment. The bacca- 
laureate speaker at Louisiana’s state college in 
Lafayette utilized the festive spirit rife at com- 
mencement by pointing out tlre obligation of the 
graduates to the whole commonwealth. “Who,” 
he asked, “paid the most of the cost for your 
collegiate education? Who put up these hand- 
some and comfortable buildings? Who gave you 
this beautiful campus, these provisions for your 
recreation? Trace back the dollars as they flow 
from the state treasury, from taxpayers. 
Whence came the taxpayer’s income? Of course, 
from profits on what he sold. Who bought? 
Who really paid? You know it was every 
worker and spender in this commonwealth, 
women toiling in factories, planters sweating in 
the fields, even garbage gatherers in the streets 
of cities. They never saw you; they do not 
know your names. But by an American system 
of publie education of which you are beneficiaries 
these fellow citizens of yours, black and white, 
are compelled to pay for your education here. 
What for? You know the answer. The Consti- 
tution gives it: for justice, for benefits summed 
as general welfare, not for your personal benefit, 
as a student here and as a graduate. 

“What are you going to do about it? You 
are not going to consider yourselves as objects 
of charity. You are not going to think of yours 
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as a poorhouse education. But, unless you are 
different from the great mass of college gradu- 
ates, you, in your struggle to get on in the world, 
are going to forget your benefactors. The 
patriotic lessons of this college will grow dim 
in your hearts. 

“You need a bond. 

“Why not, as a reminder of this festive day, 
commit yourselves on each anniversary to do 
something for the people of the commonwealth 
who have generously contributed to give you 
your start? This college is identified with a 
patriotic movement instigated by your Presi- 
dent, Edwin Stephens, the guardianship of those 
majestic monarchs of the forest, the live-oak 
trees. For the greater beauty of this state this 
movement should be fostered by people of cul- 
ture and publie spirit such as you. Through 
your efforts I see a system of state parks with 
these glorious trees a superb possibility. Bind 
yourselves to the movement, celebrate your anni- 
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versary, reminding yourselves of your obligation 
to your benefactors.” 

Louisiana exhibits a rare case of a bacca- 
laureate address getting across. The next day 
each graduate received a bond to execute: 


To the Live Oak Committee, 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 

Lafayette, Louisiana: 

On or before June first, 1937, and for every 
June first so long as I shall live and wherever [ 
may be, I will send to the above named committee 
one dollar, more or less, in testimony of my grati- 
tude to the people of Louisiana at whose expense 
(everyone who lives in the State being inescapably 
a taxpayer), much of the cost of my education 
was paid for. I promise this with the under- 
standing that a committee of three persons, the 
President of the Institute, the head professor of 
Agriculture, the head professor of Art, or their 
successors, will apply this fund for the general 
welfare of the State as determined by them and 
not for specific benefits to the Institute, itself. 


MONTHLY REVIEW OF EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Fertilization of Philanthropy. There has 
never been a time, confesses Dr. Keppel,' presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Foundation, when it was 
harder to think clearly in terms of the long run, 
as contrasted with the calls of the moment, 
never a time when it was more necessary that 
the attempt should be made. To continue a fixed 
routine in administering the resources of a foun- 
dation sooner or later means sterility, as the 
whole history of philanthropy has shown. 

A foundation executive lives in a cultural 
No-Man’s Land. He has neither time to be a 
scholar nor opportunity to be a teacher, assum- 
ing that he is qualified to be either. On the 
other hand, from the nature of his calling he is 
exposed to a wide, perhaps a unique, variety of 
contacts with social, scientific and educational 
matters; and from time to time he is called upon 
to speak or write upon such matters from the 
particular angle of his own relation to them. 
The responses to certain of these calls within 
the past nine years have been brought together 
in this book. 

1 Frederick Paul Keppel, ‘‘Philanthropy and 
Learning.’’ Columbia University Press, New 
York. 208 pp. $1.75. 


Fifteen spirited and timely addresses treat of 
the educational problems of this present. They 
include Philanthropy and Learning, The Future 
of the Social Movement, The Next Forty Years 
in Secondary Education, Measuring the Effects 
of Surveys, The Future of Alumni Education, 
The Work of the Collegiate Registrar, The Car- 
negie Corporation: Its Responsibilities and Op- 
portunities, President Lowell and his Influence, 
The Responsibility of Literature to International 
Understanding, Implications of the Changing 
Social Order in American Cultural Activities, 
Andrew Carnegie as Founder. 

In his address to the New York schoolmasters, 
Dr. Keppel notes the changes from assertion to 
proved fact in educational discussion as pi0- 
neered by Gonzales Lodge, Leonard Ayres and 
Edward Thorndike. 

In the face of present-day problems men are 
ceasing to listen for the voice of authority and 
are coming to look for the facts. Not only are 
they recognizing that individual differences 
exist—like the Shah of Persia who, upon being 
invited to the Derby, announced, “It has long 
been known to me that one horse ean run faster 
than another”—but they are also recognizing 
that these differences can be measured and re- 
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corded, and the records used in the interest of 
the individual. Attention is shifting from the 
curriculum, and, more slowly, from the class, to 
the individual student; the college is abandoning 
its attitude of patronage and control, and is 
beginning to work with the school in the stu- 
dent’s interest. Man was a feeling animal be- 
fore he became a reasoning one; the school is 
coming to see that more time must be found 
for art, musie and kindred studies. 

In the field of cultural education Dr. Keppel 
sees that scholarship and research are no mere 
supplements to life in a democracy. We have 
already found that the trees of democracy were 
not as solidly rooted as we thought. In other 
lands some have been blown over; perhaps the 
roots are broken off, perhaps not. Others still 
stand upright, our own tree of democracy in- 
cluded; but if they are to continue to stand, they 
may need some pruning and some solid rocks 
about the base. I wonder if democracy can live, 
or deserves to live, if it is conceived in terms of 
political action only, unless its spirit is recog- 
nized as touching our lives at every point. Edu- 
cators are particularly concerned with college 
and university organization, with the system of 
public edueation, with culture and scholarship 
and research. 

This book is a nutritive ration for school- 
masters. Its author is seasoned by eight years 
service as Dean of Columbia College, by intimate 
work in international conciliation, by posts at 
Washington and abroad, and by experience as 
writer, editor and speaker. His style is direct, 
easy, modest, entertaining and stimulative of 
clear thought upon edueation in its large impli- 


cations. 


War and the Devil. The revelations of the 
Nye munitions committee, especially in Janu- 
ary and February, 1936, have given the Ameri- 


can people a chance to know something real 
about themselves and their doings. These find- 
ings will mark a new epoch in the discussion 
ol two questions: How did we get into the 
world war? How ean we stay out of the next 
world war? And surely that is important for 
Americans, if anything is important. 

These revelations are comparable in signifi- 
‘ance to the diplomatie revelations that came in 
1917 and the following years, when the secret 
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archives of Petrograd, Berlin and Vienna were 
torn open. Then, for the first time, the people 
of the world could know just what governments 
had been doing behind closed doors, in prepara- 
tion for the great clash of arms. 

Dr. Beard? in this spirit takes up More Light 
on the Road to War, War is Our Own Work, 
The First Act in the War Drama, The Second 
Act, the Third Act, The Fourth Act, Learning 
from Bitter Experience. He concludes with 
definite proposals for escape from the great 
calamity. This book is essential for teachers of 
history and the social studies. 


The Fourteenth Year Book. An old saying is 
“the educator’s foible is completeness.” The 
new yearbook’ of the Department of Superin- 
tendence is not guilty of it. The book avoids 
international aspects of the social studies. A 
chapter on world affairs, say the authors, would 
have distorted the plan and the purposes of the 
present volume, while giving inadequate treat- 
ment to a topic which might well require an 
entire yearbook. 

The tendency of schools and colleges to con- 
centrate upon political matters so far removed 
from any chance of the student to affect them 
gets little encouragement from this survey. 

Apparently it has been well threshed out be- 
fore printing, for its preface says, “This volume 
in its present form represents the view-point 
of the commission as a whole.” Old-timers may 
recall the opinion of bluff old Professor Firkins, 
who after many analyses argued that a unani- 
mous opinion was always a weakness. Be that 
as it may, this volume abounds with striking 
passages. 

“The true test of any plan of teaching in- 
volves cumulative investigations of the life of 
pupils beyond the years of formal schooling.” 

“A sound program of curriculum revision 
must ask: What kind of a world do we live in? 
What kind of a world should we have? What 
philosophy of life and education ought we 
build? How ean the curriculum be continu- 
ously evaluated ?” 

“Tdeas are not disembodied spirits. As mere 

2 Charles A. Beard, ‘‘ The Devil Theory of War.’’ 
Vanguard Press, New York. 124 pp. $1.50. 

3 Eleven Educators, ‘‘The Social Studies Cur- 


riculum.’’ Department of Superintendence, 1201 
16th Street, Washington, D. C. 478 pp. $2.00. 
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abstractions they are little more than pleasan- 
tries.” 

“The rdle of the school is determined, not by 
sovereign voters exercising their rights as free 
and independent citizens of a democracy, but 
rather by some momentary balance of those 
forces which are effective in mobilizing senti- 
ment. It may be the voice of faction, organized 
minority, and powerful vested interest. Teach- 
ers should be able through knowledge, organi- 
zation, and merited confidence of the people, to 
withstand the attacks of selfish and ignorant 
minorities, weather the turbulent storms of 
popular passion, and provide far-sighted and 
professional educational leadership for com- 
munity and state and for the nation in its 
domestic and international relations.” 

“Teachers and administrators, sometimes not 
as well trained as they should be, usually over- 
pressed with work, sometimes out of contact 
with current trends of a basic nature, some- 
times overinfluenced by local pressure groups, 
may make a curriculum marvelously adjusted 
to the social needs of a given group of pupils 
in a given setting or they may construct a 
makeshift, inconsistent, and ill-considered cur- 
riculum of hopeless mediocrity.” 

The yearbook considers the nature of society, 
the role of education, the nature of social studies, 
their organization, classroom technics, ete. 

It contains the report of the executive secre- 
tary, the constitution and by-laws, a list of 
members, indexes of persons and subjects. The 
authors are: Superintendent Glenn, Birming- 
ham; Historian Charles A. Beard; Professor 
Herbert Bruner, Columbia; Superintendent 
Butler, Grand Rapids; Professor George Counts, 
Columbia; Professor Frank Freeman, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Professor Leonard Koos, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Researcher Paul Rankin, 
Public Schools, Detroit; Curriculum Reviser 
Virgil Stinebaugh, Indianapolis; Professor 
Ralph Tyler, Ohio State University, and Pro- 
fessor Howard Wilson, Harvard. 


Thinking and Citizenship. Collecting and 
analyzing the cases of muddled reasoning com- 
ing to his attention, Head-master Jepson,‘ of 

4R. W. Jepson, ‘‘Clear Thinking, An Elemen- 


tary Course of Preparation for Citizenship.’’ 
Longmans, Green and Company, New York. 179 


pp. $1.40. 
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the Mercers’ School, offers a popular diseus- 
sion of clear thinking, judgments, scientific 
method, common fallacies, prejudice, popular 
newspapers and the use of language. The book 
is decidedly interesting and practical for teach- 
ers. It has thought-questions in abundance. It 
devotes much attention to the absurdity, stupid- 
ity, dishonesty, of the reasoning about political 
measures, especially war. 

“God was one and the same Father: the Fath- 
erlands were separate and at enmity. And yet, 
in the name of their joint Father, they killed 
and dismembered one another.” 

Clear thinking, a more accurate grasp of the 
meaning of words, would render impossible the 
repetition of so monstrous a calamity. 


HISTORY 


Unmuzzled Muzzey. In the hey-day of Big 
Bill Thompson as Mayor of Chicago he drew 
upon the attempted sensational articles of the 
Hearst press which purported to find anti- 
American propaganda in the text-books used 
in publie schools. One Gorman, an attorney, 
appeared in the trial of the Chicago superin- 
tendent of schools with testimony repeating 
portions of the newspaper attacks. Among the 
citations used by Gorman were garbled pieces of 
David Muzzey’s “American History,” wrenched 
from the context and so presented as to twist 
the historian’s comments into opposite mean- 
ing. Alone among authors so attacked, Pro- 
fessor Muzzey brought suit for libel against 
Gorman. In the trial the defendant retracted 
all his damaging assertions and confessed that 
he had never read the Muzzey History. Sub- 
sequently, Gorman was ejected from the Chicago 
bar. 

A search through Dr. Muzzey’s new “Amer- 
ican History,”® for high-school grades, fails to 
disclose any chastening of the author on account 
of the Chicago episode. Again he refuses to 
present George III as a fiend incarnate. This 
king, says Dr. Muzzey, was not a cruel tyrant 
bent on oppressing the colonies, but he was 
determined to rule as well as reign. With the 
unemotional detachment of a true historian the 
author presents and connects the essential facts 


5 David Saville Muzzey, ‘‘ History of Our Coun- 
try.’’ Ginn and Company, New York. 875 pp. 


$2.12. 
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of the growth and change of our country. He 
gets early into the new industrial age and gives 
the young student enlightenment upon the prob- 
lems, controversies and battles still continuing 
in our national life. He is brilliant and clear 
in presentation. The events hang together in a 
way which will make the teaching of this sub- 
ject much more simple and intelligent than 
American history was taught in the old days. 

The book is beautifully made up. Its piec- 
tures are new and striking. Its use of cartoons 
is especially happy. In handling the New Deal, 
development of democracy, manufactures and 
industries, railroads, Supreme Court, trusts, 
women, Dr. Muzzey shows knowledge of Ameri- 
can school boards and the need of keeping the 
historian out of the history. 

In reviewing American histories that come to 
this desk I am amazed at the neglect of the 
story of American education. Not only has the 
teaching of youth from the earliest days been 
an essential part of our political set-up, but the 
national aspiration has been mirrored in the 
development of the American public school. 
More than that, the struggle to make education 
an essential feature in the development of the 
country is marked by such adventure, sacrifice, 
fighting spirit and intelligence that the presen- 
tation of it by a master of narration like Muzzey 
could not fail to add vital interest to the story 
of the nation. Considering that education is the 
main business of every boy and girl who studies 
history in school the omission of the move- 
ment, its aims, its successes, its failures, from 
a national history is surprising. 


Washington Footnotes. Mrs. Whiteley® be- 
came interested in Washington’s young men 
while she was reading his diary. Besides their 
letters, she found much material tucked away 
in publications of historical societies. This and 
other matters of great interest she presents in 
an engaging manner so that the upper grades of 
the elementary school, the junior high school 
and the high school, itself, have here a fine com- 
bination of history, biography and romance. 
There were, first and last, 33 of these adopted 
members of Washington’s military family. 

Mentioned in the book are John Trumbull, 

*Emily Stone Whiteley, ‘‘Washington and His 


once de-Camp,”? Maemillan Company. 217 pp. 
2.50. 
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Tench Tilghman, A. Hamilton, A. Laurens, 
McHenry, Richard Varrick, Mifflin, the turn- 
coat, and Joseph Reed, the betrayer. The book 
abounds with lively incident and shows Wash- 
ington in a light often neglected. As for 
instance, when he and his aides took a vacation 
in a lovely glade near the falls of the Passaic. 
“After viewing these falls we seated ourselves 
round the General under a large spreading oak 
within view of the spray and in hearing of the 
noise. A fine cool spring bubbled out most 
charmingly from the bottom of the tree. The 
travelling canteens were immediately emptied 
and a modest repast spread before us of cold 
ham, tongue and some biscuit.” 

Here is the story of Arnold’s treason, General 
Lee’s mismanagement at Monmouth, the great 
triumph at Yorktown, Hamilton’s uppishness, 
Washington’s patience and forgiveness. 

The book closes with an account of what 
became of these young men in later history. 


European History with Geography. Mr. 
East,? of the London School of Economies 
and Political Science, has written a geography 
and history of Europe extending from the 
Roman occupation through the Middle Ages, 
state-building, the Byzantine Empire, Arabian 
Europe down to the Railway Age. This work 
shows how the growth of each European nation 
has been determined to a large extent by its 
geographical situation, its climate, topography 
and resources. The constant struggle for secur- 
ity depending on space to take care of increas- 
ing population, on natural resources to take 
care of growing industries, is made clear. Mr. 
East describes the adjustment of the nations 
to geographical conditions. The work has 58 
explanatory maps, a selected biography, a com- 
plete index. 

BIOGRAPHY 

Successful Pessimist. The man who worked 
the ballista, catapult or engine used in attacking 
walled cities was the engineer, shortened to 
Ginner or Jenner, whence come commor sur- 
names. As the art of war increased in com- 
plexity and the place of the catapult was taken 
by the cannon, the engineer’s duties were 
enlarged and his importance increased. When, 

7Gordon East, ‘‘An Historical Geography of 


Europe.’’ E. P. Dutton and Company, New York. 
480 pp. $5.00. 
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as in the 18th century, important projects in 
dyking, draining, road- and bridge-building de- 
veloped into a profession, the word “civil” was 
added to differentiate the employment of this 
man of peace from his military counterpart. 

Numerous interesting comments like the above 
mark Author Dickinson,’ who specializes in 
stories of the engineers. Such matters enliven 
his interesting biography of the great con- 
tributor to the usable power of steam. 

There are no tea-kettle myths in Dickinson’s 
story. He has consulted with thoroughness 
manuscripts, letters and records. 

He begins with a description of the industrial 
background at the time of Watt’s entrance upon 
a career. He tells of the boyhood, schooling, 
and apprenticeship of the young Scot. He 
deseribes his numerous inventions, a_barrel- 
organ, a device for perspective drawing, im- 
provements for surveying instruments, the 
copying-press as used for correspondence up 
to the time of the typewriter and the carbon 
copy, the pantograph for modeling busts and 
solids. 

The power of steam had been utilized for 50 
years, notably by Newcomen and Trevithick 
before the University-of-Glasgow model of a 
pump engine came to Watt for mending. Our 
book describes the various improvements and 
patents which craftsman Watt made upon the 
original design. How his partnership with 
Boulton boosted the despairing, low-spirited, 
often idle, engineer to laborious days and re- 
sulted in making engines for the whole world is 
described by the author with never-failing 


interest. 


Opportunism Deluxe. Of the various biog- 
raphies of William Randolph Hearst, none are 
livelier than the volume by Carlson and Bates.® 
From the wild days in Harvard through jour- 
nalistic apprenticeship, to the ownership of a 
vast chain of newspapers, magazines and radio 
stations the rise of the baron is traced. He 
stampeded his country into war with Spain. Of 
important editors, Godkin on the Evening Post 
alone remained unaffected by the war hysteria. 

8 H. W. Dickinson, ‘‘ James Watt, Craftsman and 
Engineer.’’ Cambridge University Press, The 
Maemillan Company, New York. 207 pp. $4.00. 

9 Oliver Carlson, Ernest Sutherland Bates, 


‘*Hearst, Lord of San Simeon.’’ The Viking 
Press, New York. 332 pp. $3.00. 
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Godkin remarked: “A blackguard boy with sey- 
eral millions of dollars at his disposal has more 
influence on the use a great nation may make 
of its eredit, of its army and navy, of its 
name and traditions, than all the statesmen and 
philosophers and professors in the country. If 
this does not supply food for reflection about the 
future of the nation to thoughtful men, it must 
be because the practice of reflection has ceased.” 
But Godkin was outmoded. Where he had one 
reader, Hearst and Pulitzer had scores. On 
April eleventh McKinley yielded to the pressure 
of newspapers and Congressmen, and the war at 
last was on. The great Hearst empire, worth 
$220,000,000, is so organized as to be not only a 
source of great profits to him, but as a fleet of 
convertible merchant ships carrying concealed 
guns. The first line of defense, let us say, con- 
sists of the newspapers, twenty-nine of them, 
located in eighteen of the largest cities in the 
United States. In the great industrial centers 
of the country his papers are read by nearly half 
the population. In Boston, Pittsburgh and Los 
Angeles they have more readers than all others 
combined. And in such centers as Seattle, Bal- 
timore and Milwaukee (Socialist Milwaukee!) 
he almost holds his own against the field. Chi- 
cago, San Francisco and New York have been 
Hearst strongholds for decades. Taking these 
eighteen cities together, in them, on an average, 
out of every five newspaper readers, two will be 
reading the journals which comprise the front 
line of the Hearst fleet for defending and 
enlarging the Hearst empire. The significant 
thing is not so much Mr. Hearst himself as the 
Hearst movement. This movement stands for 
every phase of social and economic discontent. 
It has its tinge of fanaticism. In the minds of 
many adherents of it, the movement is idealistic 
and Utopian. Readers to-day will be at once 
reminded of contemporary analogues—the epi¢ 
campaign of Upton Sinclair, the Utopians, the 
Townsend plan, the share-the-wealth movement 
of Huey Long, the political adventures of 
Father Coughlin. As the leaders of each of 
these later developments have known how ‘0 
capitalize real grievances of the masses, so with 
the Hearst movement. The authors have this to 
say about us: American educators have tradi- 
tionally been noted for their timidity, but Hearst 
has roused them. Thinking to squash a cater- 
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pillar, he finds himself treading on a rattlesnake. 
If ever there was a book which by being read 
between the lines shows the need of education in 
clear thinking, this is one. No schoolmaster 
should fail to read it. It has no dull pages, its 
print and pictures are excellent. 


Two Dozen Living Americans. Little, Brown 
and Company offer a course in biography to 
engage the interest of junior- and senior-high- 
school students and to give the bewildered 
teacher, into whose hands so many unacademic 
children have come, a new and satisfactory 
study. 

The heads of the English departments in 
two Brooklyn high schools are authors of the 
text.° They find that modern life has stronger 
claims on the attention of boys and girls than do 
biographies of the great dead. The persons 
selected here for biography are those whose 
ideals the authors believe should be held up to 
the admiration of present-day youth. Guess 
who the 24 worthies are. You missed Robert 
Frost; he is here; so is Louis Lawes, reformer 
of criminals. Amelia Earhart is in and Eugene 
0’Neill, Henry Mencken, Heywood Broun, Seth 
Parker, William Thompson and enough more to 
make the twenty-four. William Thompkins is 
presented as the average American. You don’t 
know him? The book will make you acquainted. 
This being a school] text it has questions on each 
of the men who are portrayed. These, as I read 
them, are singularly good, requiring the reader 
to use his own mind and reach his own conclu- 
sions. 

PSYCHOLOGY 


Unblinded Psychologist. Professor Freeman, 
University of Louisville, has performed the feat 
of making a psyehologist’s appraisal of the 
present world’! while keeping alive the reader’s 
interest for nearly 500 pages. Deep but never 
murky, cool, refreshing, invigorating, the Free- 
man book analyzes the mental operations which 
characterize the masses of mankind. The preju- 
dices, emotions, desires, self-deceptions and striv- 
ings Which govern us are examined with startling 
indifference as to whose feelings may be hurt. 
_ '’ Adolph Gillis, Roland Ketchum, ‘‘Our Amer- 
“ oa Brown and Company, Boston. 428 
Holt ant Gomam 1 Social Bayshology."* Henry 

. /ompany, New York. 491 pp. $2.50. 


“One type of organization is that which is ab- 
sorbed in reverent contemplation of the accom- 
plishment of ancestors. The practical efforts 
of its members are bent on thwarting the pro- 
gressiveness and enterprise which they profess 
to worship in the past. By the practice of the 
special clairvoyance that descent from patriots 
is supposed to provide they declare all issues 
closed and permanently settled by the Constitu- 
tion and what not.” 

Professor Freeman is brilliant in his diseus- 
sion of propaganda. Education is saturated 
with it. Even arithmetic is a persistent defender 
of the status quo. Thorndike’s text, one of the 
best, has in its less than 200 pages no fewer than 
643 problems accepting and stressing the con- 
cept of making and selling for profit. Money 
gain is ever the motive. Thorndike merely re- 
fleets the current conceptions. He is not a pro- 
fessed praiser of the commercial morality of 
our time. This fact makes his propaganda for 
it more effective. It takes no great clairvoyance 
to anticipate what woudd happen to a book 
that with a different social view-point selected 
its problems. An arithmetic might ask, “If a 
family needs $15 a week for food but can get 
only $5 what is the percentage of under-nourish- 
ment?” “If in modern war there were ten mil- 
lion combatants and two million casualties an- 
nually, what are the probabilities of remain- 
ing unhurt during four years?” 

There is a delicious discussion of the teaching 
of salesmanship. No school is training the con- 
sumer to sales resistance. 

The twisting of proposals of Adam Smith 
and John Locke as defences of practices abhor- 
rent to their principles is devastatingly described. 

“Regardless of the liberalism of a few isolated 
institutions which tolerate so-called economic 
radicals, who are generally no more than mild 
dissenters from the grossest abuses of our time, 
the fact remains that in the teaching of eco- 
nomies there are definite canons from which a 
professor may deviate only at his peril.” 

This is one of the calmest well-documented, 
unfrightened, unexcited studies of the bunk of 
educational doctrines I have seen. It doesn’t 
snarl, it doesn’t try to be smart. What has 
proved in our national life to be good, what is 
an absurd failure, are set forth with the detach- 
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ment the author says is the proper attitude of 
the scientific investigator. 


Come, Let Us Reason Together. Interviews 
with students in Ohio State University indicate 
that more than 60 per cent. believe that their 
chief duty is to memorize the information which 
their instructors consider important. Last year 
I spent some time watching John M. Brewer 
teach graduate students in Harvard. They had 
come up to him with the memorizing habit 
pretty well fixed. That dynamic professor told 
them, “I can’t let you be magpies. Collection 
isn’t enough. Tell me the use of what you are 
reciting. Teli me something you have experi- 
enced or gathered that is like this present thing 
you are talking about, or different. This class is 
not for telling us what is in your cold storage 
vaults. Let’s run a think-works.” 

John R. Commons was like that. So were 
Mark Hopkins, Ann Arbor Henley, Hyde-Park 
Ray, Grammar-School Stebbins. But Julius 
Boraas, long educational inspector in Minnesota, 
says he never found an examination aiming at 
much more than reproduction of old stuff in its 
original form. When I was a high-school prin- 
cipal the influence of William H. Ray set me to 
urging our teachers to give questions requiring 
pupils to form judgments and to give reasons. 
One startling objection came from all teachers— 
“They can’t pass the Regents’ examinations if we 
do as you wish.” It seems to me that if only 
sixty per cent. of college students believe that 
memorizing is what the instructors want we 
have moved a good bit forward. Every directed 
organization gets what it wants when the head 
men require it. Heads of departments in univer- 
sities can turn classes into gymnasia for thinking 
if they show professors what is wanted and 
require it. The Hopkins, Commons, Brewer 
methods are not too complex for an instructor 
of average intelligence. Superintendents of 
schools, principals and supervisors are the agents 
by which the long-projected cultivation of a 
thinking citizenry can be advanced. 

A valuable hand-book for trainers of thinking 
is the joint work of four men of wide experience 
in education.’ 

12Charles Hubbard Judd, Ernst R. Breslich, 
J. M. McCallister, Ralph W. Tyler, ‘‘ Education 
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This is a detailed study of the contents of the 
typical educational institution’s course, its lan- 
guage-study, mathematics, science and the activi. 
ties most capable to be used for the cultivation 
of intellectual power. Experimental conely- 
sions of psychology are applied with clarity and 
telling effect. This is a book on which a school 
worker responsible for superintending the work 
of teachers can base a program of giving pupils 
practice in those uses of the mind which must 
be employed if homo sapiens is to be an honest 
characterization of man. The volume’s language 
is simple; its purpose, direct; its examples, abun- 
dant; its goal, of the utmost importance in this 
age of wishy-washy mentality. 


EDUCATIONAL CRITICISM 


No Milk and Water. Dr. Langford" is a 
Teachers College, Columbia University, doctor, 
teaching psychology and social sciences at the 
Juilliard School, a genuine scholar profoundly 
sincere in his views. His is the only work I know 
of which gives an authoritative interpretation 
of the aims of Communism in relation to Ameri- 
can education. It is a warning to those school- 
men who are hypnotized by educational leaders 
with front-page names. His contribution won 
an award in competition for the Kappa Delta Pi 
study of the problem, “What Educational Pro- 
gram Will Best Meet the Needs of our Develop- 
ing Social and Economie Situation?” It is the 
author’s conviction that educators and teachers 
must participate in social reconstruction by 
defying those in control of the present status 
quo. There must be a mental revolution for a 
whole new conception of society, classless and 
void of all profit motives. Following this men- 
tal revolution will come militant action, if neces- 
sary, against capitalism and its system of ex- 
ploitation. The hope of the race lies in the 
workers. Release from economic slavery will 
come by class conflict, this to continue until the 
whole world is ruled by the worker, at which 
time no other class will be conceivable. The 
existence of only one class will mean no class 
at all. There must be the organization of the 
masses in collective struggle for their own eman- 
cipation and fuller life which is incompatible 


13 Howard David Langford, ‘‘ Education and the 
Social Conflict.’’? Macmillan Company, New York. 
210 pp. $1.75. 
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with the present interests of capitalism. Point- 
ing to the objective effects of class forces in 
our society, Langford enlists the workers—the 
essential agents of the change—in organized 
effort to bring these forces under their decisive 
control in the interests of the majority. 

Such awareness and such action bring the 
subjects of this revolutionary education into 
sharp collision at every point of contact with 
the powers whose interests are vested in the 
status quo. 

Criticizing the survey of Chicago schools, Dr. 
Langford says: “The ‘leading réle’ in ‘social and 
economic planning’ assigned to the school by 
the surveyors becomes a leading role in theory 
only. It is not merely that reactionary elements 
in society work at eross-purposes with the 
school, but that the school works at cross-pur- 
poses with itself.” While theoretically devoted 
to social and economic planning it renders its 
practical service to the forces opposed to change 
by refusing even to discuss measures whereby 
desired changes can be brought about. The 
supposed neutrality imposed upon its teachers 
sets a formidable barrier in the way of effective 
social planning but gives free scope to the 
dominant forees of stand-pattism and reaction. 

In turn the proposals of Herman Horne, 
Lawrence Dennis, Ross Finney, Ellwood Cub- 
berley, Thomas Briggs, Harold Rugg, the Edu- 
cational Frontier, and many others are dissected 
and fragments of them blown away. 

The author says, “Thanks to this habit of 
thought these authors are unable to recognize 
unmistakable evidences of the trend toward 
Fascism in America—the deliberate destruction 
of crops and livestock, the cooperation of ille- 
gal bands of vigilantes with the police and the 
military in the suppression of strikes and the 
attempted breaking up of workers’ organiza- 
tions, the company unions, the all but universal 
discrimination (and worse) against the Negroes, 
the forcing down of living standards, the CCC 
camps, the preparedness program, the drive 
against freedom of speech on the part of teach- 
ers, the attacks on school budgets.” 

What Fascism means is not necessarily a 
ussolini or a Hitler or an organization of 
black or brown or silver shirts. It means the 
last desperate attempt of capitalism to suppress 
by brute foree the demands of the militant 
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working class—demands which it can no longer 
exorcise by the specious argument for class col- 
laboration—especially to break the fighting 
organizations of that class, the trade unions. 

In another place, he notes the program of 
extracurricular activities developed along these 
broader lines extending beyond the school. On 
the senior-high-school and college levels it may 
include the National Student League and the 
Student League for Industrial Democracy (the 
two are now combined in the American Student 
Union), and the American League against War 
and Fascism, as well as certain organizations 
of working-class children and youths, covering 
all age levels, which in the socialized economy 
become powerful agencies along with the schools 
in the education of the young workers and the 
building of socialism. 

Such organizations supply vital contacts with 
the world beyond the school for which our pres- 
ent school program does not provide and which 
the official educational leadership usually seeks 
to curtail and to diseredit. In addition to these 
contacts there are the highly important connec- 
tions with the trade unions and professional 
organizations which provide the essential basis 
for a placement program under the control of 
the workers. And again, lack of effective work- 
ing-class consciousness on the part of the teach- 
ers in this and similar situations can not be 
attributed to inherent timidity and conservatism. 
It is due to the fact that they remain in so 
many eases politically illiterate and unorganized, 
a state of affairs assignable in no small measure 
to the prevailing type of internal administra- 
tion and control. 

Abundant incident, frequent quotation from 
standard authors, support the assertions and 
plans of the author. 


ELEMENTARY GRADES 


Social Science for Younger Children. Dr. 
Rugg’s'* social science series for elementary 
and junior high school grades is to be covered 
in 14 volumes each with a teacher’s guide and 
a pupil’s work book. Volume IV is a geogra- 
phy, history and sociology text for nine-year- 
olds. China, India, Russia, England, France, 


14 Harold Rugg, Louise Krueger, ‘‘ Peoples and 
Countries.’’ Ginn and Company, Boston. 491 pp. 
$1.08. 
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Italy, Spain, Brazil and early America are 
treated in engaging narratives enlivened by 
anecdotes and pictures. The political, cultural 
and economic aspect of the nations is presented 
in a manner interesting and instructive to chil- 
dren. 


Prognostics for Young Readers. Investigator 
Wright'® takes up the predictive measures to 
be used in beginning to teach first-grade reading. 
He made studies in the Indianapolis public 
schools. In the United States twenty per cent. 
of children fail to get a start in reading and are 
put through the beginning lessons over again. 
Remedies for this expensive waste and for sub- 
sequent failures all through school and college 
due to inability to read are among the important 
problems confronting those responsible for the 
success of education. Wright explains his ap- 
proach to the problem and the definite findings 
resulting from his experiment. 


HIGH SCHOOL 


High-School Problems. A sympathetic high- 
school teacher’® presents, for other youth ad- 
visers, interesting and valuable studies of slow 
students, lonely ones, the vain, the idealistic, the 
egocentric, the sentimental, the mechanical and 
the gifted youngsters of high-school age. The 
perplexing problem of social life in the high 
school, the curiosities of student government, 
scores of every-day perplexities, are presented 
in an interesting and helpful manner. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 

Education of Leaders. Dr. Foster'? assumes 
that the education of a leader is far more con- 
sistent with the level on which a curriculum is 
taught than it is with the content of the course 
of study. Ability of teachers, capacity and 
industry of students outweigh curriculums. 
Therefore all post-collegiate education should 
center on a limited number of able and indus- 


trious students. The author has been gathering 


15 Wendell William Wright, ‘‘Reading Readi- 
ness.’’ Bureau of Research, Indiana University, 
Bloomington. 46 pp. 50 cents. 

16 Edith M. Tuttle, ‘‘ Emerging Personalities.’’ 
Professional and Technical Press, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 90 pp. $1.08. 

17 Laurence Foster, ‘‘Functions of a Graduate 
School in a Democratic Society.’’ Huxley House, 
Publishers, 37 E. 36th St., New York. 166 pp. 
$2.50. 
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data for four years. He presents them, con- 
ments and conclusions, in this order: Instity. 
tions best fitted for graduate work, improve 
ment of facilities, bettering the curriculum, en- 
richment, admission of students, conclusions. 

Many institutions trying to do graduate work 
ean do it only improperly. The author’s ap. 
praisals of individual schools by name is im- 
pressive. Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
has the highest per cent. of distinguished and 
adequate departments. Others follow in the 
order: Princeton, Chicago, Harvard, Columbia, 
California, California Institute of Technology, 
Yale, Cornell, Wisconsin, Michigan, Johns Hop- 
kins, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, Ohio State, 
Stanford, Illinois. 

Dr. Foster is editor of the History of Civili- 
zation series and at present is dean of instruc- 
tion, State Teachers College, Cheney, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Memoir of a Dean of Women. Ten volumes 
bearing on the history of the University of 
Chicago have appeared, most of them by 
Thomas Goodspeed. A pleasing variation in 
these solid chronicles is to the credit of Miss 
Talbot,'* for many fruitful years dean of 
women at the university. This book is history, 
anecdote, comment and reflection, bright, inter- 
esting, important. 

Founder Harper was keen for research. “It 
is only the man,” he said, in his report to the 
trustees, “who has made investigation who may 
teach others to investigate. In other words, it 
is proposed in this institution to make the work 
of investigation primary; the work of giving 
instruction, secondary.” 

Perusal of official communications by those 
responsible for university aims can not fail to 
show the observer how far we have come from 
President Harper’s arrangement of the purposes 
of a university in order of importance. 

Dean Talbot’s annals, richly illustrated with 
portraits, has a wealth of information not found 
in any of the histories of the university. Espe- 
cially rich are the accounts of the valiant strug- 
gle of the university women to break down 
prejudice and to open positions formerly m0- 
nopolized by men. Especially interesting is her 


18 Marion Talbot, ‘‘More than Lore.’’ Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 223 pp. $2.50. 
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wise handling of the problem of how to give 
the college women ample liberty and to save 
them from becoming rowdies. 

A curious combination of democracy and aca- 
demic snobbery was evident in the early days 
of the university. By mutual agreement be- 
tween all the faculty and officers of the univer- 
sity, use of “Mr.” was adopted, doing away with 
all doubts and mistakes as to the proper title 
of any man connected with the institution. On 
the other hand, by President Harper’s influence, 
academic millinery was given high importance. 
At his request the Board of Trustees passed 
rules requiring eap and gown to be worn at 
examinations for high degrees, at regular chapel 
service, at meetings of the faculty, at public 
lectures by instructors, at all the public exhibi- 
tions, at all university receptions. Gowns were 
adopted for various ranks; head professors and 
professors, associate and assistant professors, 
instructors and doeents, fellows, students. 

As time passed the regulations for cap and 
gown were found too irksome for retention. A 
professor conducting a three-hour examination 
in a classroom with the thermometer at 90, or 
standing in a hot summer sun waiting to escort 
Mr. Rockefeller, lost whatever enthusiasm he 
may have had for the pomp and circumstance 
that had been hoped for. 

A noted characteristic of the university offi- 
cers, students, employees, described enthusiasti- 
cally by the dean, was the Chicago University 
courtesy. 

In the matter of sororities, Dean Talbot’s 
opinion, after her close familiarity with them, 
is that “some students have greatly profited by 
them and had social pleasures which would not 
otherwise have been within their reach; but, as 
I have seen the situation, this advantage has 
been far more than offset by the disappoint- 
ments and ill feeling which have been caused 
among other students. Their significance in the 
social life of the university has been ridicu- 
lously overestimated. The number of members 
has always been comparatively small but rather 
conspicuous.” 

Another perpetual college problem brings 
‘rom Miss Talbot this observation : “Occasionally 
the question of organized student government 
came up. I never favored it. There were sev- 
eral reasons. First, I had observed that in some 
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instances, if not in all, the students did not 
really govern except in very trivial matters 
which did not interest them. Second, if theoreti- 
cally they had great power, practically the 
faculty pulled the strings. This situation led 
once to a serious revolt in another institution— 
in fact, almost disrupted the college. Third, 
the time consumed in making and enforcing 
rules made serious inroads on the students’ work- 
ing time and strength. Fourth, it is a serious 
question whether it is a proper or desirable 
function for students officially to discipline and 
punish each other. Fifth, and to my mind the 
chief reason, government, in the sense of a 
penal code, has no place in a group of intelli- 
gent people working with common intellectual 
aims on a rational social basis, any more than 
it has in a family of ordinary intelligence and 
with common interests.” 


ENGLISH AND LITERATURE 


New Lights for Oral English. Any one 
familiar with Texas schools would expect a 
forthright text as the work of any Texas teacher. 
Miss Hedde’s'® volume is surprisingly bright 
and practical. Here is a book, aiming to dissi- 
pate undesirable mannerisms, to promote clear 
thinking, effective interpretations, dramatic ap- 
preciation and ability, proper social conduct and 
a satisfactory self-confidence. Professor Wil- 
liam Brigance cooperates in making the book. 
Both authors have taught in high schools, in 
schools varying in size from fifty to two thou- 
sand students. One of them, born in the South, 
teaches in the North; the other, born in the 
North, teaches in the South. From the stand- 
point of experience, at least, they are familiar 
with problems in high schools of different sizes 
and with those regional problems peculiar to 
speech. They utilize this experience in writing 
this book. There are many unusual and much- 
desired talks in the text. We are familiar with 
references to speakers’ etiquette. These authors 
address themselves also to auditorium manners, 
wild dash for seats, loitering in halls until the 
last minute, crawling over a row of knees, out- 
ward demeanor of a lady or gentleman, absence 
of talking, indifference to what is going on in 
the back of the room, abstention from applica- 


19 Wilhelmina G. Hedde, ‘‘Speech.’’ J. B. Lip- 
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tion of rouge and lipstick during the meeting, 
moderated applause. “There is no better place 
to practice school and social service than in the 
school auditorium, and there are few places 
where it is so badly needed.” This strikes me as 
rather severe. Houston, Dallas, Fort Worth, 
Arlington, Denton and Nacogdoches, I can tes- 
tify, have student assemblies that might serve as 
models for all the world. 

There is an interesting chapter on choral 
speaking, the spoken interpretation of a poem 
by a drilled choir. A group of trained readers 
rehearse and read poetry in unison, guided by a 
director. This gives to the selections a blending 
of tone quality, vividness of meaning, strength, 
beauty and rhythm not found in individual 
readings. The interpretation should never be 
stiff and mechanical. It should be an intelli- 
gent, emotional expression of a poem. Pauses 
or prolonged words may help to give emphasis 
to the rhythmic pattern. 

The book is well supplied with exercises, ref- 
erences and test questions. It covers the usual 
requisites, bodily communications, phoneties, 
extemporaneous speaking, debates, conversation, 
dramatics, play writing and puppetry. It has 
extensive program calendars for anniversaries, 
lists of favorite plays and recitations, suggested 
subjects for speaking assignments, lists of com- 
mercial houses furnishing various supplies ap- 
plicable to the proposed performances. It has 
sample club constitutions. 


A Boon for the Teacher of English. Professor 
Thrall, of the University of North Carolina, with 
Professor Hibbard, of Northwestern Univer- 
sity,?° through definition, explanation, ilustra- 
tion, critical and historical comment, gives the 
reader knowledge and understanding of literary 
history, criticism and interpretation. The 
authors make readily clear to those engaged in 
the study of English and American literature 
the most important items in such study. They 
set the student or general reader free for appre- 
ciation of the different masterpieces. They 
supply a knowledge of authors and literary eul- 
tures, they keep close to the more legitimate 
purposes of literary study by aiding in the 
actual familiarity with literature, ete. The 


20 William Flint Thrall, Addison Hibbard, ‘‘A 
Handbook to Literature.’’ Doubleday Doran and 
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body of the book is an alphabetical arrangement 
of the important terms used in literary diseys. 
sion; for instance, allegory, edition, denoue- 
ment, picaresque, mysticism, rhythm, onomato- 
poeia, melodrama, lampoon, end-stopped lines, 
ete. The paragraphs explaining these hundreds 
of literary terms are so well written that Emer- 
son’s remark “a dictionary is not a bad book 
to read” applies decidedly to this remarkably 
valuable handbook. 

In addition there is a comprehensive outline 
of literary history, English and American, be- 
ginning with Celtic Britain, running through the 
Old English, Middle English, Renaissance, Eliz- 
abethan, Colonization, Puritan, Neo-Classie Ro- 
mantic, Victorian, Emersonian, Realistic and 
Modern periods. 


Children and Words. Buckingham and 
Dolch,” reading and spelling experts, under- 
take the task of listing words suitable to books 
for children in the different grades. A large 
part of this problem is choosing for school 
books a vocabulary which is within the knowl- 
edge of the children. This can not be done 
until we have found out the words of which the 
children in the various grades know the mean- 
ings. The authors have been working for some 
years upon this problem of grade vocabularies. 
Other steps are being taken by them with the 
object of establishing definite graded vocabu- 
laries, the data being incorporated as secured in 
a Graded Word Book, which is now in tem- 
porary form. When it has been more fully 
tried out and tested, this book will also be pub- 
lished. Meanwhile it is hoped that the data in 
this combined Word List will be of help to all 
workers in education who are interested in the 
problem of children’s vocabulary. In the list, 
alphabetically arranged, each word shows 
whether it is taken from the Horn Speaking 
Vocabulary, or the pre-school list, or from the 
Thorndike Word Book. The relative frequency 
of the word is indicated in each case. To 
this pass has science brought us that the writer 
of school books for the elementary grades must, 
if he is to be intelligible, and saving the teacher 
unnecessary labor, subject his vocabulary to 4 
yard measure like this. 

21 B. R. Buckingham, E. W. Dolch, ‘‘A Combined 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGE 

Poesie Francaise. Dr. Kastner?? has col- 
lected the work of poets of France from Marot 
to Mallarmé in a handy volume indexed by 
authors and by first lines. A eritical essay on 
French verse precedes the selections. The main 
object of the book is to trace by typical speci- 
mens the growth and development of French 
poetry, excluding the drama, from the middle 
of the sixteenth century, when modern French 
poetry may be said to have begun, to the close 
of the nineteenth century. The selection is con- 
fined to those poets who have exercised a pro- 
nounced influence or who pointed to a new 


orientation. 


Alluring Latin. Teachers Seott and Horn? 
are responsible for a handsome introduction of 
children to the study of Latin. This is a new 
kind of book, large print, double columns, 
colored illustrations, cultural material describing 
Roman history, life and daily affairs. “Smoother 
learning” is the aim of the authors. Principles 
of grammar, common to both Latin and English, 
are taught together. Plenty of review and drill 
exercises tend to smooth out the common 
obstacles to progress. 


SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 

Peace-Geography and History. Ginn and 
Company have issued a handsome school text?* 
on the interdependence of nations. Famed geog- 
rapher Atwood, president of Clark University, 
assisted by experienced teacher Thomas, treats 
of the growth of the great nations of the world. 
The authors’ intent is to incline boys and girls 
toward cooperative world citizenship. This is a 
simple and effective history of civilization with 
emphasis on its geographical background. Its 
pictures are abundant and appealing; its maps, 
especially educative; its mechanical aspect, a 
thing of beauty and a joy. 

Two Harvard Men’s Chemistry. Professor 
Black and President Conant of Harvard?® are 

*2L. E. Kastner, ‘A Book of French Verse.’’ 
Cambridge University Press, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 348 pp. $1.25. 
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responsible for a new practical chemistry book 
for beginners. It is based on fundamental prin- 
ciples applied to modern life. It begins with a 
historical introduction to the field of chemistry, 
and proceeds to the theories and discussions lead- 
ing up to the formulas and facts which the well- 
informed high-school graduate ought to master. 
The course intends a full year for its study. Its 
questions, problems and reviews have occasional 
demands requiring judgment, comparison and 
conclusions, but the tests are surprisingly 
memoriter, sometimes almost to complete satura- 
tion. The modernity of the book, its selection of 
essentials, its pictures, diagrams, its clear and 
interesting statements, will commend it to the 
teachers. 


Reform in Algebra. As boy and man for 60 
years I have heard the reasons for putting alge- 
bra in a general high-school course. It seems to 
me that its place there is about as justifiable as 
would be an hour a day exercise for all in 
working with bandages on the eyes because some 
of us some day may be blind. The World Book 
Company is responsible for an algebra’ by 
three mathematical teachers awakened by the 
fact that this subject is losing ground as a 
part of the high-school curriculum. There is 
still a large group of educators who hold that 
until something better is offered algebra should 
remain in the course of study and that some of 
the difficulties in teaching algebra may be due 
to methods of teaching more than to innate diffi- 
culty of the subject. Many have felt that in 
the past algebra courses of study and text- 
books have emphasized too strongly manipulative 
techniques and preparation for college. The 
development in the student of an understanding 
and appreciation of the fundamental principles 
has been neglected. Now the College Entrance 
Examination Board itself, with its new Alpha 
Examination, is attempting to overcome this 
emphasis which made algebra too dry and tech- 
nical for average students. 

This book has overthrown traditional methods. 
The authors are practical classroom teachers. 
They use pictures, they print in red at the top of 
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various pages matters of especial emphasis. 
They intersperse brief and interesting para- 
graphs on history, application and other matter 
of a sort to inspire interest. The apologia for 
algebra endorsed by these authors is this: “Why 
do we study algebra? Because without it modern 
life would not be possible. Without algebra we 
could not determine how strong we must make 
the frameworks of great buildings and long 
bridges. We should not be able to construct 
high dams and design generators that turn the 
energy of falling water into electrie power. 
Without it we should know little of aviation, 
telescopes, microscopes, radios, or insurance; of 
electrons that swirl in their tiny orbits about 
the nucleus of an atom or of the distances to the 
stars. Algebra has made possible the develop- 
ment of all our fast-moving and complicated 


machines. It is the universal tool of scientists.” 


HEALTH AND GAMES 


Forbidden Reading. In fifty years, declares 
Dr. Morris Fishbein, progress in medicine has 
been more rapid than in all the previous dura- 
tion of man. For hundreds of years medicine 
has kept the publie in ignorance of scientific 
knowledge. Within the past twenty years per- 
sons trained in medical science have learned how 
to write for the ordinary reader. But their writ- 
ings are constantly damaged by new discoveries. 
For guidance to librarians Dr. Fishbein makes 
a survey of current books.27 Twelve pages of 
titles, including many books in school libraries, 
are devoted to obsolete works; twelve pages, to 
books now satisfactory for the general public. 

Woman’s Last Half of Life. An experienced 
counsellor, author of a standard work on the 
adolescent girl, Mrs. Elliott?® now offers well- 
grounded advice to the women who have turned 
the midway post. The book is in gratifying 
contrast to most consolations to the elderly in 
that it employs extensively the statistical con- 
clusions of physiological and psychological re- 
search and puts these matters into non-technical 
language. 

Career, competition with men, despondency, 
high spirits, sex life, old-maid insanity, meno- 

27 Morris Fishbein, M.D., ‘‘Health Books, Old 
and New.’’ American Library Association, Chi- 
eago. 31 pp. 25 cents. 
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pause, new problems of the modern woman, con. 
solations of religion, usefulness in later life, 
learning in advaneed age and other vital prob. 
lems are handled with a refreshing freedom, 
Any one responsible for the supervision of 
women workers, whether in education or indus. 
try, any husband, any son or daughter, will be 
set right on many points and made of more use 
in the world by going along, with Mrs. Elliott, 
this excursion through sound knowledge and 
wise comment. 


Play for All. In the University of Michigan 
there is an intramural-sports department. 
Five members of the staff have issued a text 
to be used in the training of those about to 
enter positions in physical education. It has 
heretofore been necessary to send to England 
and Canada for literature on certain sports. 
These authors are bringing together, in one 
American volume, definite directions for a long 
line of recreative games. Their aim is to extend 
and develop the increasing interest in healthful, 
wholesome recreations; to assemble in convenient 
form needed information on the various forms 
of physical recreation that has previously not 
been easily available; to treat each sport from 
the standpoint of the beginner or average player 
rather than to go into it extensively. 

Because there is a wealth of books by out- 
standing coaches available for football, basket- 
ball and track, this book does not attempt a 
detailed discussion of them. It has treated them 
from the standpoint of the intramural player, 
but it has a complete biography for these highly 
specialized sports and for the others given more 
attention in this book. There are 40 specific 
sports here treated, including canoeing, horse- 
back riding, rifle practice, swimming, diving, 
winter sports and indoor games. Numerous 
illustrations add to the interest of the book. A 
typical form of treatment of each game is fol- 
lowed: history, and general description, place 
in the program, detailed description, rules, 
coaching, technics, strategy, maintenance of 
interest, bibliography. It also contains valuable 
chapters on conducting competitions, handicap- 
ping and tests of achievement. 


29 Elmer D. Mitchell, Editor, A. A. James, John 
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